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Admiral Stansfield Turner 
Director of Central intelligence 
Washington, D, C. 20505 

Dear Stan: 


You and your staff gave us great co-operation in 
clearing the interview, and we appreciate it. 

A copy of the press release which will be sent 
to the wire services, radio and television and major daily 
newspapers is enclosed, and on Monday a quantity of magazines 

will be delivered to your offica. 

We enjoyed a stimulating session, and appreciated 

your taking the time to come over. 
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EDITORS : 
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credit to " a copyrighted interview in 'U.S.New s & World Report. * " Any 
use beyond this requires special permission. 
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SIZES UP WORLD’S TROUBLE SPOTS 


Interview With Adm. Stans field Turner, 
Director, Central Intelligence Agency 

On the eve of President Carter's departure on his 
first overseas mission— a summit conference with 
Allied leaders in London— Admiral Turner took the 
editors of U.S. News & World Report on a verbal 
tour of danger areas around the globe. 



Elefore joining CIA in Febru- 
ary, Stansfield Turner, 53, 
had a long Navy career that 
included the presidency of 
the Naval War College and 
command of Allied forces in 
Southern Europe. He at- 
tended the Naval Academy 
with President Carter, and 
later was a Rhodes Scholar. 


Q. Admiral Turner, do you agree with the view expressed 
by some high officials in recent years that the Soviet Union is 
an ascending power and the U.S, is declining? 

A The Soviets have their strengths, and they have their 
weaknesses. Their weaknesses are in economics and politics. 
I don’t see the Soviet economy climbing to outdistance us. 
Our lead is so great that they cannot hope to overtake us 
unless our percentage of growth every year were to be a lot 
smaller than theirs. And that is not happening. So, in terms of 
raw economic power, we are not a declining power. 

As for ideology, the Russians may think it is a strength for 
them, but I am sure we would all agree that their ideology is 
hamstringing them in many ways. After all, what’s left of 
pure Marxism? Where is it practiced or believed in? You 
have a different brand of Communism in every country in 
Europe— and a different brand in Yugoslavia, a different 
brand in China. Even in the Soviet Union, they don’t hold to 
it very carefully. So— no, I don’t think the Soviets are on the 
ascendancy ideologically. 

Q And militarily? 

A They have a strong military position. One of the reasons 
they are putting such emphasis on their military strength is 
that they are trying to convert military power into political 
advantage. They have no other strengths that they can 
exploit in Africa and elsewhere. Military is all that they have. 

Q. Is the U.S. falling behind Russia in military power? 

A In my view, we still have the edge in the strategic 
nuclear field as a result of our preponderance of warheads 
and the accuracy of our missiles. However, the trends are 
‘moving in the other direction because of the substantial 
effort the Soviets are putting into strategic weapons. If that 
continues, they could close the warhead gap and outdistance 
us in what is known as throw weight. 

The complex equation as to when those trends might give 
the Soviets a militarily superior position is very difficult to 
state — given the fact that you’re balancing numbers of war- 
heads, accuracies and throw weight in the same mix. 

Q Are the Soviets near the point where they could knock 
out our land-based missile force with a first-strike attack, as 
some strategists claim? 

A I don’t see a first strike as being anything like a rational 
calculation in the years immediately ahead by either side. 
What concerns me is the image that is created and the 
impact this could have on world opinion if there is a 
perceived imbalance in favor of the Soviets in strategic 
nuclear power. 

So I think that, first, we must understand the nuclear 
strategic equation as best we can. And, second, the United 


States must not let it get out of balance in fact or in 
perception. I don’t think that the people of this country are 
going to let the Soviets outdistance us in a dangerous way. 
But we’ve got to be vigilant as to that. 

Q. We’ve heard a great deal lately about Russia’s massive 
civil-defense program. Is there any danger that this will give 
them a decisive strategic advantage over us? 

A Certainly not at the present time. I don’t believe that 
the Soviets are near the point in civil defense where they 
could think that they could absorb a nuclear blow from us 
with reasonable loss — that is, a loss they would be willing to 
accept. 

It doesn’t seem to me that the damage to the three 
ingredients that civil defense protects — leadership, popula- 
tion and productive capacity — could be estimated by the 
Soviets to be small enough to make it an acceptable risk for 
them to initiate a nuclear war with deliberateness. s 

Q. What truth is there to the report that the Russians have 
made a breakthrough in developing a beam that could 
destroy all of our missiles? 

A The question of Soviet development of a charged-' 
particle-beam weapon has been the subject of intensive 
analysis for a number of years. All the results of these studies 
have been made available to high-level U.S. Government 
officials on a continuing basis. The Central Intelligence 
Agency does not believe the Soviet Union has achieved a 
breakthrough which could lead to a charged-particle-beam 
weapon capable of neutralizing ballistic missiles. This ques- 
tion is obviously of concern to the U.S. Government, and is 
continually under review by all members of the intelligence 
community. 

Q Aside from the idea of a find strike, are the Soviets 
thinking and planning in terms of actually fighting a nuclear 
war rather than just deterring one? 

A The difference that I note between them and us is this: 
The Soviets in their planning start with cold war and think 
the process through all the way to a strategic nuclear war— 
and even to postwar recovery. We, on the other hand, tend 
to think from cold war to deterrence. There’s less emphasis 
in our thinking on what happens after the nuclear weapons 
start going off, because the idea is so abhorrent. 

It’s a different psychological attitude. Maybe it comes from 
the fact that the Russians are from a country that’s been 
attacked and overrun a number of times in their memory. So 
they have more of an inclination to think through the 
implications of someone attacking them. 

O. Are they more inclined to contemplate resorting to 
nuclear war to achieve their political objectives? 
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for example, to negotiate SALT-type agreements. 

Q In your opinion, where do the Soviets pose the greatest 
threat to the United States today? 

A Well, you have to break that down between where our 
greatest interest is and where their greatest opportunity is. 
We have a vital national interest in Western Europe — ip. 
maintaining the NATO fabric whole and strong. The Soviet 
Union is trying hard to build up enough military power in 
Europe to give the impression that they can dominate that 
area. With an intimidating force on their side, they want to 
fracture the NATO Alliance from within by undermining the 
, resolve of the NATO Allies. That is a serious threat — but not 
the most urgent. 

The Soviets are pressing hardest at the moment in Africa. 
So, in that sense, Africa is the most urgent threat. But clearly 
Africa is not as vital a national interest to us as is Europe. 

Q What is the Soviet objective in Africa? 

A I think that, all over the world, the basically imperialis- 
tic thrust of the Soviet Union is one of opportunism. They are 
very adroit in the sense of pushing their opportunities 
wherever they develop, but not pushing them to the point 
where it involves a major commitment of Soviet resources or 
prestige if they fail. 

They’ve found that NATO has stymied their imperialistic 
expansionism in Western Europe. And so they’re probing 
each opportunity that comes up anywhere to get a foothold 
or friendship. 

Somalia is an example of how this works. The Soviets start 
with a fishing fleet calling in at a Somali port. Then they offer 
aid to the Somali Army. The Army stages a coup, and a 
general takes over as President of the country. Then the 


Global Dangers Facing U.S.- 
Admiral Turner’s Assessment 


Soviets in Africa: This is the "most urgent threat" 
posed by Russia, but the Soviets have been "only 
moderately successful" there. 


Western Europe: Russia is "stalemated in 
Europe" and therefore is trying "to leapfrog out to 
gain influence in other areas of the world." 


Post-Tito Yugoslavia: "The most fragile point in 
the European scene today," where Soviets will 
"look for an opportunity and probe without 
getting themselves overcommitted." 


Revolt in Eastern Europe: Even though there is a 
"stirring of thought behind the Iron Curtain ... I 
don't see a real possibility of a major fracturing of 
the Soviet bloc." 


Indian Ocean: Russia has no vital interest there. 
The only purpose of her naval presence there is 
"gunboat diplomacy." 


U.S.-Soviet balance: Russians emphasize military 
power because "they have no other-strengths that 
they can exploit." The Soviets lag in economic 
power and ideological appeal. 


First-strike threat: Neither superpower can 
rationally contemplate first-strike nuclear attack 
"in the years immediately ahead." 
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They look constantly for an opportunity- for that first 
step — a fishing agreement or a trade agreement— and then 
they just keep pushing, but without committing themselves 
in a major way. 

Q How successful has the Soviet Union been with this 
strategy? > 

A Only moderately successful. They’ve established three 
toe holds that seem to be useful to them in Africa. They’ve 
had a toe hold in Guinea for six years or so, and seem to be 
hanging on there. They’ve had one for a short time in 
Angola, and they’re doing all right there. There’s no major 
Soviet presence, but the Angolans are still co-operating with 
them. And the Soviets have had a fairly strong position in 
Somalia for seven or eight years, and it seems to be holding. 

They’re beginning to explore other opportunities— for 
example, in Southern and Eastern Africa with the visit of 
President Podgorny. 

On the other hand, the Russians have failed in Egypt. 
They’ve lost a major position there. Outside Africa, they 
failed some years ago in Indonesia. Their relations with Syria 
are not as warm as they were several years ago. So they are 
not always adroit enough to do this well. Basically they lack 
the economic foundation to be an imperialistic power. 

Q. What about Ethiopia? Are the Russians establishing 
another toe hold in Africa at the expense of the United 
States? 

A There is no doubt that Soviet ties with Ethiopia’s 
present leftist regime are close. At the same time, however, 
the apparent Soviet gains in Ethiopia may lead to a deterio- 
ration in its formerly close relations with Somalia. 

Q Are the Russians using Cubans in black Africa as a 
Soviet tool, or are the Cubans there for their own ends? 

A 1 think it’s a fine line. The Cubans are anxious to 
establish themselves as a leader in the “third world.” The 
1979 conference of nonaligned nations will be held in 
Havana. Thus the Cubans are anxious to raise their world 
image in Africa and elsewhere in the third world. However, I 
don’t think that they could afford economically to indulge in 
these activities without considerable support from the Soviet 
Union. The Russians, by operating with a surrogate, get an 
opportunity to establish an African foothold without neces- 
sarily committing themselves too much. 

Q. Admiral Turner, why are we so worried about the 
Indian Ocean, considering the relative weakness of Soviet 
naval strength there? 

A I wouldn’t say their naval strength is relatively weak 
there. At the same time, I wouldn’t say that the Soviet naval 
presence is formidable compared with ours, which is some- 
what smaller. The difference is not overwhelming. 

The asymmetry that impresses me is that the United States 
as well as Western Europe and Japan have a vital interest in 
the Indian Ocean — in the oil route which is vital to our 
future prosperity and security — while the Soviet Union does 
not have a vital interest there. 

Q In that case, why do the Russians maintain a naval force 
there? 

A I think their presence in the Indian Ocean is symptom- 
atic of their desire to leapfrog out to gain influence in other 
areas of the world while they’re stalemated in Europe. 

Now, you can talk about their con tinuing naval presence in 
the Mediterranean as a counter to the U.S. position in the 
Mediterranean. You can talk about their continuing naval 
presence in the Norwegian Sea and the Sea of Japan as 
legitimate defensive concerns close to their homeland. But 
you can only look at a continuing Soviet presence off West 
Africa and in the Indian Ocean as gunboat diplomacy. I don’t 
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of a change in strategy, dictated by the fact that they are 
blocked on land. 

Q Do you see any danger that the Russians will be able to 
break the stalemate in Europe to their advantage? 

A No, at this point I don’t, although I recognize that some,, 
of our allies are facing difficult political and economic 
problems today. 

"INTERNAL PROBLEMS FOR SOVIETS"- 

, Q What about the situation in Eastern Europe? How 
dangerous is it for the Soviets? 

A It varies from country to country. Since Helsinki, there 
has been a stirring of thought behind the Iron Curtain, Yet, 
basically, one has the feeling that the dictatorial controls in 
those countries will be exercised ruthlessly as requirements 
dictate. There could be internal problems for the Soviets — as 
there have been in Hungary and Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
But I don’t see a real possibility of a major fracturing of the 
Soviet bloc. 

Q. Do you expect the Soviets to make a grab for Yugoslavia 
after Tito’s death? 

A I think that Yugoslavia is the most fragile point in the 
European scene today. I would think that the Soviets would 
look for an opportunity and probe without getting them- 
selves overcommitted. 

Q Do you anticipate a Russian military move to force 
Yugoslavia back ihto the Soviet bloc? 

A That would be a very definite commitment by the 
Soviets, and it would be taken only as a last resort. They 
would try a lot of other things first before they contemplated 
that. 

Q Turning to Russia’s other flank — in the Far East: Are 
the Soviets and Chinese likely to patch up their quarrel in 
the near future? 

A That is always a possibility when you are dealing with 
countries that operate on such an expedient basis as the 
Soviets did in their relations with Nazi Germany before 
World War II. But I don’t see it on the immediate horizon. 
Even if it happened, I doubt if it would be anything more 
than an expedient. The fissure between these two countries - 
is quite deep. 

Q. President Carter proposes to withdraw U.S. ground 
forces from South Korea. Will that affect China’s relations 
with Russia or its attitude toward this country? 

A Of course, it would have an effect on Chinese attitudes 
if that decision were made and executed. How important it 
would be will be largely dependent on how and when a 
withdrawal takes place — if it does — and what changes occur 
on the world scene in the interim. It’s pretty difficult to 
speculate in the abstract until some policy decision is made 
here as to how and when it’s going to take place — if it does. 

Q Will such a withdrawal be seen as an American retreat 
from Asia by Japan and other U.S. allies? 

A Again, it depends on how it’s done and whether the 
preparatory steps can persuade those countries that it’s not a 
retreat from Asia. Those who are looking to us for a security 
function out there would be bound to think of it as some- 
thing of a retreat. But the status quo is not always the right 
answer. Any time you change something, it’s going to be 
approved by some and disapproved by others. 

Q One further point about the Soviet Union: What is your 
reading of Brezhnev’s health? Is he about finished, as recent 
reports suggest? 

A My reading of Brezhnev’s health is that it’s a sine curve 
that goes up and down. Sometimes he wears himself out a bit 
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be anticipated. It’s not such that we have to sit here and plan, 
“Well, in 12 months or 24 months we’re bound to have 
somebody new.” 

Q Are there any signs of a power struggle for the succes- 
sion in the Kremlin? 

A No, I don’t read the signs that way at this point. 

Q Would a leadership change have any significant effect 
on Soviet-American relations? 

A Yes, it’s bound to. With a new Administration here in 
Washington beginning to establish an understanding with 
the Brezhnev Administration in Moscow, we would have to 
start over and feel out a new Administration over there. 
There would bound to be some slowdown in the develop- 
ment of enough understanding to proceed with things like 
SALT. 

Q Turning to your own situation at the CIA, Admiral, are 
you handicapped in countering Soviet and Cuban activities 
in Africa by restrictions on covert operations? 

A No, I’ve not found them a handicap at this point. There 
are no new limitations on our covert operations other than 
specific prohibitions on assassinations. I would not permit 
that kind of activity anyway. The point now is that there 
must be presidential approval before any covert action is 
undertaken, and Congress must be informed in a timely 
manner. 

"WE CANT ABANDON COVERT ACTION"- 

Q Are covert operations— dirty tricks of that sort— really 
necessary? 

A We can’t abandon covert action. However, in today’s 
atmosphere, there is less likelihood that we would want to 
use this capability for covert action. But I can envisage 
circumstances in which the country might demand some 
covert action. 

Q What circumstances? 

A For instance, let’s say a terrorist group appears with a 
nuclear weapon and threatens one of our cities and says, “If 
you don’t give us some money or release some prisoners or 
do something, we will blow up Washington, D.C.” 

I think the country would be incensed if vve did not have a 
covert-action capability to try to counter that — to go in and 
get the weapon or defuse it. 

So, although vve don’t exercise it today, I think we must 
retain some capability for covert actions that range from 
small paramilitary operations to other actions that will influ- 
ence events. 

Q. There have been recent allegations that you have de- 
classified reports on energy to support the President’s policy 
decisions. Does this represent a new CIA policy of using 
intelligence to support White House programs? 

A That is definitely not the case. This study was started 
over a year ago — before even the election. The President did 
not know of it until a few days before he mentioned it in a 
press conference. 

Let me say, though, that I believe that the intelligence 
community should make more information available to the 
public on an unclassified basis. The public is paying for our 
work and deserves to benefit from it within the necessary 
limits of secrecy. Moreover, a well-informed public is the 
greatest strength of our nation. 

I also believe that declassifying as much information as 
possible is a good way to provide better protection for those 
secrets we must hold. Excessive classification simply breeds 
disrespect for and abuse of all classified data. I intend to 
continue to declassify and publish information of value and 
interest to our people. 
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Date: 10 May 


REMARKS: 


US News & World Report has sent you 25 
copies of the 16 May issue. I will hold 
them out here pending your instruction on 
who you wish to send copieg to. 


Very respectfully. 
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Letters to the editor ' 

The CIA’s interest in energy 


I would like to correct some of the 
impressions that your readers 
might have received from your edi- 
torial, ‘The CIA and the oil short- 
age” (April 26). It stated that “it 
came as a shock” that the CIA had 
‘‘moved into the tricky art of esti- 
mating international oil and gas re- 
serves.” In fact, the CIA report on 
the "International Energy Situa- 
tion” did not estimate the size of 
world oil and gas reserves but 
rather projected oil demand and 
supply to 1985. 

Also, it should not be a "shock” 
that CIA is involved in the strategic 
considerations of the world energy 
situation as part of its intelligence 
mission. The Central Intelligence 
Agency has been studying interna- 
tional energy problems since its 
establishment some 30 years ago. 

Originally the concentration was 
on Communist nations, but as the 
world energy shortage and higher 
prices developed in the 1970s, our 
analytical work in this area was ex- 
tended to cover other parts of the 
world. We would be derelict if we 
did not do so. 

CIA’s role in analyzing world 
energy trends is well known by U.S, 
industry, the trade press and inter- 
national agencies concerned with 
this subject. Indeed, every other 
week the CIA issues a widely dis- 
tributed, unclassified statistical 



ADMIRAL TURNER 
Nothing shocking 


* 

survey, "International Oil Develop- 
ments,” through the Document 
Expediting Project of the Library of 
Congress. 

It is simply not true that the CIA 
analysis is "almost alone." Most 


private and institutional projections | 
of energy supply and demand are J 
quite pessimistic, and in light of our , 
analysis of the USSR and China [ 
situations, we would expect them to i 
evidence greater pessimism. j 

We take exception to the remark | 
that CIA has a “tattered credibil- 
ity” and is “an easy mark for White 
House manipulation.” Our analysts 
jealously protect their objectivity, 
and neither they nor I would accept 
manipulation, from any! source, in- 
cluding the White House. There is ! 
co evidence to the contrary. 

I am concerned that at a time 
when I am trying to make as much 
of our material available to the pub- 
lic as possible, you raise the ques- 
tion of motives and credibility. The 
public should have as much objec- 
tive information as possible on 
issues such as the energy situation, 
and we will continue to declassify 
such reports on a variety of sub- 
jects whenever possible. , ; 

Stansfield Turner, 

Admiral, O.&. ■ 

OJfector, C tsrtroi &M*U*©e**:* Agency 

Washington, D.C. t 
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LETTERS 


>T0 THE EDITOR 


Praise for ABC's 

in* 20-page special section, "ABCs of 
iow Your ( Government Works” [May 9 
<s.stte j, is a valuable public service and 
deserves our thanks and praise. 1 have 
ordered copies to supply to our local 
schools. If this comprehensive summary 
doesn't get through to the children, 
nothing will. What’s easier than ARC? 

Hose Soma 
Milter Place .V. Y 


economy and the arising energy crisis 
Strikes, increased fees slowdowns, or 
sror.se, under Panamanian operation 
would result in increased cost of roods, 
to say nothing of national defense r the 
cost of a two-ocean Na\ v. If we cannot 
defend the Canal Zone when we „re in 
control, how can we hope to defend our 
interests when the Communists are in 
control? 

<n\ ! > kl >hne 


middle-class families featured in \our 
May 2 issue [‘ Special Report: Squeeze 
on the Middle Class”]. Granted, prices 
are high and government is wasteful, 
but let's shape our personal attitudes 
and goals more carefully. Happiness 
comes from doing and being, not from 
buying and getting. 

If our children cannot go to college, 
they’ll do something else If we an not 
have ever), thing we want so what? Why 
on earth should we? 


Back to Merit System 

1 he article on minority hiring by the 
new Administration [April 25 issue} re- 
minds me again just how boring has 
become the practice of nose counting hy 
sex and ethnic background. Is it not time 
hi curtail this madness and to direct our 
e-forts to hiring or appointing people 
simply on the basis of merit? 

[ohx h. Tevnan 

Postn n 

Keep the Panama Canal 

i was very much disappointed in the 
article As U S. and Panama Head For 
Showdown Over Canal” and the editori- 
ii Peace With Panama” in the May 2 
-sue It is hard to conceive of a great 
and powerful nation like the U.S. surren- 
dering legal possessions or renegotiating 
treaties for fear of an uprising or a re- 
oit. 1 he U.S. should never have agreed 
’o renegotiate the Panama Canal Treaty 
We paid a fair price when the canal was 
'-instructed and made an honorable 
agreement with Panama. If we are try- 
fig to admit that we obtained the treaty 
unfairly, then why not renegotiate the 
Alaskan Treaty with Russia and the Lou- 
isiana Purchase with France? 

Hosier A. Williams 
Af)o{)ka . Fla 

around the world reveals “hos- 
do environments” aplenty which cow- 
ardly surrenders have never improved 
Thus, Marvin Stone's editorial conclu- 
sions are absolutely incorrect. Chaos is 
not a predictable alternative in Panama: 
id is a present fact. And we will never 
h.ive to lose the canal if we wish to keep 
9 Sabotage can be repaired and Pana- 
manian aspirations (translation: tin-horn 
dictators’ ambitions) can be dealt with 
honorably- — if “honor” is still in our dip- 
lomatic and military lexicon. 

WILLIAM A SOMM ER MEYER 


1 he solution to the canal problem 
does not call for an abandonment of 
historic U.S. responsibilities on the Isth- 
mus of Panama, but rather a firm com- 
mitment to a reaffirmation of our 
authority in the Canal Zone, increased 
capacity and efficiency of the present 
canal, and greater recognition of the 
aspirations and efforts of our citizens on 
the Isthmus. 

I do agree wholeheartedly with the 
closing phrase of Mr. Stone’s editorial 
Wiien “the facts are laid out, the correct 
decision will be made.” The correct de- 
cision will be a rejection of any canal 
treaty along the lines of the unfortunate 
Kissinger-Tack Agreement. 

John m. Murphy, Chai r mart 
Committee on Merchant Marine 
a n cl Fish ■ r ies 
US. House of Representatives 

Getting the Right Education 

You paint too rosy a picture concern- 
ing a liberal-arts major meeting he 
needs of an employer [“Behind the Push 
to Revive the Liberal Arts,” May 2 is- 
sue], I have found most employers total- 
ly bewildered on discovering that [fold 
a degree in classics. Classical know-ledge 
is nice, but so is a job that pays for three 
meals a day. I do have a job, but [ rr ist 
issue this caveat to those who plan to 
study the liberal arts: In school,* libe ral 
arts are most interesting and stimulat- 
ing; in the outside world, they arc diffi- 
cult to explain — to anyone 

) \ ues I . Hue. \s 

< aumhu.'t, Gm 

It s good to learn that the academics 
have decided to turn their vo-tech fac- 
tories back into colleges. Perhaps “high- 
er education” will mean someth]' g 
besides price. 

Henri g. Hai.i.ma e 

; Smith ,4 k 


j VMN ., JiLCK 
l airless Hills. Pa. 

The middle cuss has been squeezed, 
prodded and ramrodded; even trampled 
to the point of utter desperation Most of 
us have lost ground during the last five 
years, and we re fed up. Government is 
“killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg” by disregarding and financially- 
punishing the real producers in our soci- 
ety. When this group finally decides 
the hell with it, the U.S. no longe r will 
be a viable entity, and its final collapse 
will be almost predictably certain. 

E. Myles Clew 
Kalamazoo 

Dignity of Labor 

Congratulations on your excellent arti- 
cle Lunch Pails and Safety Shoes” 
[April 25 issue]. Being both a laborer 
and college grad. 1 can only agree with 
the article, and add that it points out a 
big pitfall in the American attitude to- 
ward a major problem— the dignil v of 
labor in the U.S. today 

Joel M. McDonald 
Easton , Pa 

Whose Environment? 

The editorial “ V Call to All Ameri- 
cans [April 25 issue], says: ‘Hydroelec- 
tric dams must be built. . .Human 
survival comes first.” Surely with a little 
more conservation we could do without 
new dams We must think not in terms 
of mere survival, but in balancing needs 
for energy and raw materials against 
needs for access to unspoiled nature. 
Over the course of human history, man 
has changed the environment to suit his 
physical needs, leaving little in a pris- 
tine, unchanged condition. It is time to 
redress the balanct 

Dean W Gibbons 
Detroit 


Arroyo Grande, Calif T , . 

Squeezing the Middle Class lhe tum> 1S lon « l >ast when we should 
Seine 70 per cent of canal tonnage is Frugality is had? r- have realized what misguided envirm 

to or iron, U.S. ports, and is vital to our home l sad- l ea mo] vveeo W 1 C0Urts are u d ° in * to thi " 
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Energy Goals and Methods 

As manager and owner of a small 
business in a highly competitive industry 
which is a major energy consumer, I 
look upon Government devotion to the 
cause of energy as belated as all get out 
[“Energy: Will Americans Pay the 
Price?” — May 2 issue]. 

Our area has already been through 
three winters of curtailment. We have 
been attacked as wastrels by consumers, 
Congressmen and Presidents. But 1 11 
bet many industries across the country 
can match or better our company’s 35 
per cent reduction in gas consumption. 
We have done this without the threat of 
Government intervention. Government 
help, the threat of higher taxes and 
comments from the likes of Ralph Na- 
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Rad marts 

don’t come cheap. 


When money is “saved” by delaying 
essential maintenance and preservation 
work, you pay for it. Not only through 
the loss of your tax investment in our 
great road system, but through danger- 
ous driving conditions, greater road 
maintenance costs, extra repair bills, and 
shortened life for your car. 

Our nation's roads are deteriorating 
50% faster than we are maintaining 
them. We’re taking chances and beating 
up our cars by driving on broken pave- 
ments, crumbling shoulders, outdated 


bridges and worse. And we’ll end up by 
paying for costly rebuilding programs 
that could have been averted with timely, 
lower-cost maintenance work. 

We've invested $425 billion in the 
greatest transportation system the world 
has ever seen. But we’re letting it die 
from simple neglect. Someone should 
continue to remind our legislators that 
stinting on road maintenance is 
costing far more than it saves. 

Bad roads cost you more th 
good roads every time. 


ROAD PRESERVATION... 

A TRANSPORTATION BARGAIN 

As a motorist, shouldn’t you take a stand on this 
vital issue now? Remember— when the roads go, 
we won’t. 

For an informative free booklet on the 
problem, write to The Asphalt Institute, 

College Park, MD 20740. 


additional energy capability. The Alaska 
pipeline was delayed some five years, 
and we will pay for this for years to 
come. Translate such inaction into off- 
shore drilling, nuclear energy, the 
breeder reactor, coal development, hy- 
droelectric dams, and we are going to 
pay far more — possibly more than we 
can stand. 

George W. Christopher 
El Paso 


Illegal Aliens 

I read with great interest your special 
report on the illegal-alien problem 
[April 25 issue]. In 1971, I authored 
legislation, subsequently passed and 
signed by the Governor, which subjects 
an employer “who knowingly hires an 
illegal alien whose employment would 
have an adverse effect on lawful resi- 
dent workers” to a maximum fine of 
$500 for each violation. 

Following several legal challenges, the 
U.S. Supreme Court last year upheld 
California’s authority to enact this legis- 
lation. It is now hoped that California 
will soon begin to enforce this law, lead- 
ing the way to a national solution of this 
most serious problem. 

Dixon Arnett, Assemblyman 
California Legislature 
Sacramento 

Your exposition of the illegal-alien 
problem is impressive. Imagine the dis- 
tress of Mexico’s politicians when, and if, 
confronted with the need to really tax 
their wealthy, reduce the runaway birth 
rate and stop dumping their poor on the 
necks of U.S. taxpayers. You quoted a 
San Diego police sergeant as saying, 
“We just feel so sorry for those poor 
people.” Too bad Mexico’s Government 
doesn’t feel sorry. 

Catherine Stoddard 

r A rxsrnls, f 
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IBM Reports 


Information: there's growing agreement 


Human history has long been described in terms of Ages whose 
names reflect the stages ot development through which mankind has passed: 
line Stone Age, the Bronze Age, the Iron Age and so c 1 — down to the Industrial 
Age which established the foundations of our modern society. 

today, there is growing agreement that we have entered a new- era, a 
post- industrial stage of development in which the ability to put information to 
use has become critical, not only to the essential production of goods but to 
efforts to provide a better life for the individual, as well. 

I his new era is being referred to with increasing frequency as the 
Information Age. 

Information in the Information Age 

Changes in our perception of information itself— its nature as well as 
its scope — have accompanied this profound shift of emphasis in our society. 

Much has been written aboutthe so-called "information explosion." It 
has been pointed out, for example, that the number of technical journals 
published throughout the world todav exceeds 100,000, and that the total 
body of technical information is now doubling every ten years. 

At the same time as the volume of information has been increasing 
dramatically, our understanding of the meaning of the term information itself 
has also broadened — to encompass a wide variety of rimely data relating to 
how things really are" across the whole spectrum ot human activity. 

A heartbeat, for example, can be extremely meaningful information 
when rec orded and analyzed on sophisticated electrocardiogram equipment. 
So can electrical impulses reflecting the load level in a power network, or 
numeric digits representing the availability of a seat for you on an air- 
plane when processed by a modern computer. 

i hese and a wide range of similar types of data are clearlv recognized 
today as information, the kind of information on which xve increasingly de- 
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that it's the name of the age we live in. 


pend for the growth and health of our economy, the smooth functioning of our 
institutions — and, even more important, for the quality of our individual lives. 

Information— an inexhaustible resource 

Information is one of the few resources not in danger of exhaustion on 
this shrinking planet. It is unique because the supply is limitless, because it 
actually becomes more valuable with use and because — when properly man- 
aged and applied — it can greatly enhance our use of all our other resources, 
natural, human and economic. 

One reason, of course, that information has proved to be such a 
dynamic resource is the fact that there exists today a remarkable technological 
capacity for dealing with it rapidly and effectively. 

Through a vast array of electronic tools and techniques, mankind is 
able to accumulate, organize, store, interpret, retrieve and transmit informa- 
tion on a worldwide scale, in a volume, at a speed, and with an accuracy that 
would have been impossible barely two decades ago. 

It is also a technology that continues to grow and that has proved to be 
amazingly efficient in economic terms. As advance has followed advance, the 
cost of processing information has steadily declined. Since the 1950's, the cost 
of performing 100,000 calculations on an IBM computer has fallen from $1 .26 
to less than one cent — and the downward trend continues. 

Putting information to work for people 

IBM makes many different products— from computers to copiers — 
but clearly, the essence of our business is information. 

As a company, we are committed to exploring the limits of technology 
to find better, more imaginative and more productive 

ways to help put the benefits of this uniquely valuable -E~ -=-= -E. EF 

resource to work for people. JL EE’E 
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LETTERS 


[con:,nuecf] 


•der We die! it with the help of every 
man in the plant and in response to the 
market — higher costs and lower supplies 
of natural gas. 

Please, let us try the free-market ap- 
proach and not talk about “Government 
subsidies.” That is my money and that of 
every working citizen of this country. 
Let us call subsidies what they are — 
taxpayers’ money. 

Obviously 1 support President Carter s 
goals but not his methods 

Thomas D. Brown, Vice President 
lit vn Steel Galvanizing 
Columbus. Ohm 


Carter’s energy program is an ap- 
proach simiiar to the one our leaders 
took in Vietnam when they deliberately 
chose defeat rather than victory. Here 
we are choosing to humble ourselves, 
sacrifice, shackle our industries, increase 
taxes and expand bureaucratic surveil- 
lance over citizens, instead of permit- 
ting free enterprise to apply science, 
management and capital expertise to 
work out problems in a constructive 
manner. 

Melvin W. Buster 
Chevy Chase. Ml. 


Who Causes Inflation? 

The article “How Government Itself 
Keeps Prices Rising” [April 18 issue] was 
most enlightening. In view of recent 
criticism of Government’s contribution 
to inflation, it is interesting to note that 
business in many cases pressures the 
Federal Government to initiate infla- 
tionary policies. 

Why should the Government protect 
industries that are unable to compete 
with foreign firms under normal market 
conditions? Such a policy infringes cn 
the consumer’s right to purchase goods 
that give the most for the money, 
whether foreign or domestic. 

C.ARY SCHLACIITER 
t raverse City , Mich. 


A Cheer for Postal Service 

Your April 25 article, “U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice — Troubled Giant Heading for 
Change,” was well worth the time lo 
read. What people so easily forget is that 
:he present services provided by our 
Postal Service are still superior to those 
■ He red by any other country. 

Ceorge M. Cos i on 
A Unique rave 


etters to the Editor should be sent to: Letters 
editor, U.S. News & World -report. 2300 N St.. N.W., 
Washington. D.C 2C037. A! letters subject to editing. 
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Any station wagon can take a load of stuff from one place to another. 

The Volvo wagon, on the other hand, was designed to take a load off your mind as a parent 
Volvo realizes, for example, that it's impossible to keep both eyes on the road if 
you have to keep one eye on the back seat. 

So to keep the kids in place, we provide you with things like child-proof door locks on 
all the rear doors. Including the back one. 

And to virtually guarantee that you can focus your attention on the road at 

the first thing y^cfuil 9^* ^ ' 

notice is how quickly Rr-f '-V 


way our rack 
pinion steering can 
you steer clear of ft 
our four-wheel povt 
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That’s our answer to people who say 
that the American Worker isn’t as good as he 
used to be. 

He’s good enough to work at Zenith. 

And Zenith is good enough to be 
picked — for six consecutive years— as the 
color TV having the highest quality and 
needing the fewest repairs. 

And that’s not us talking. That’s the 
opinion of independent TV service technicians 
across the countiy. They’re the ones who 
singled out Zenith more than any 
other brand. 

The American Worker? He’s as good 
as they come. 

or more Information about the service technicians’ opinions 
mentioned above, write to Vice President. Consumer Affairs. Zenith 
.'•iadio Corporation. 1900 N. Austin Ave., Chicago, IK. 60639. 


The quality goes in before 
the name goes on.® 
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Tomorrow. 

A LOOKAHEAD FROM THE NATION'S CAPITAL 



2300 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 


On the world stage. Carter is mingling with a mixed cast of characters. 

Lasting results from London Summit depend on co-operation by these men — 

Callaghan of Great Britain: No intellectual giant, but a shrewd man of the 
people. His future depends on ability to get unions to hold down wage demands. 

Glscard d'Estaing of France: Aristocratic, brilliant technocrat, but 
remote. Losing grip on political situation as Socialists and Communists gain. 

Schmidt of West Germany: Cocky, confident and willing to take tough stands 
for German interests. Expert on economic and defense issues. 

Andreotti of Italy: Courting Communists to keep his minority party in 
power. Needs outside economic help, or austerity program will end in chaos. 

Trudeau of Canada: A charmer, but the threat of Quebec separatists and his 
highly publicized personal problems are eroding his popularity. 

Fukuda of Japan: Walking a tightrope as economic conditions slide, other 
countries fight Japanese exports. Power of opposition parties is growing. 

Then there are the giants of the Communist world . . . 

Brezhnev of the Soviet Union: Vain, but a team player. Gets Politburo 
backing before he moves. Old for his 70 years and ailing — heart and painful 
jaw troubles — but keeps coming back. Loves fast cars arid gadgets. 

Hua Kuo-feng of China: Cautious, shrewd. Concerned more with order and 
economic growth than with ideology. Least-known of world leaders. 

In working for a Mideast settlement, Carter must deal with . . . 

Peres of Israel: Arrogant, articulate, able administrator. Hard-liner on 
defense. Expected to turn more flexible if he wins May 17 election. 

Sadat of Egypt: Clever moderate. Concentrates on international affairs, 
but is constantly in hot water because of volatile domestic situation. 

Assad of Syria: Wily, skillful diplomat. Becoming a key figure in Arab 
politics. Faces serious but manageable economic problems. 

Hussein of Jordan: Written off a dozen times, he always bounces back. 
Personally courageous. His big worry is more the Palestinians than Israel. 

Khalid of Saudi Arabia: Using oil money to modernize the country. But he 
is seriously ill. A power struggle over his successor is almost certain. 

All over the world Carter finds leaders whose ideas of human rights are 
primitive, to say the least. For example: 

Park of South Korea: Politically inflexible. Keeps the economy booming, 
but maintains his grip by waves of crackdowns on domestic opponents. 

Idi Amin of Uganda: Unpredictable dictator with high potential for 
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violence and mass killings. Mismanagement is wrecking Uganda's coffee economy. 

As Carter is finding out. the world is a compl i c a ted place. In many 
areas, neither life nor simple virtue is worth much. 

And a strong democratic leader with majority control is rare indeed. 

If the Washington ethics binge continues, as many as 40,000 top G o vernme n t 
e mployes will be forced to make annual public reports on income and net worth. 

Congress has approved an ethics code for its members. 

Next will come action on Carter's proposal requiring high-level career 
bureaucrats and political appointees to unveil personal information on this: 

Amounts and sources of I ncome of more than #100. 

Expensive gifts received from all but close friends or relatives. 

Most p roperty and securities worth more than $1,000. 

Also possible: creation of a special pro s ecutor's office to investigate 
charges against top federal officials, including the President. Outlook? 

Good. What is good enough for Congressmen is goad enough for bureaucrats. 

What kind of fix will you be in if prices rise bv an average of 6 % per 
cent a year for the next eight years as they have in the past eight? 

Look behind the percentages. The 1985 price tags will not be modest — 

Week's food for four: $115, up from $75 today, $49 in 1969. 

Ho spital room per day: $233, up from $100 today, $43 eight years ago. 

Year in a private college : $5,790, compared with $3,667 today. 

Cigarettes : 75 cents a pack, up from 50 cents. 

Maid service a day: $48, up from $25. 

Permanent wave : $35 for what now costs $25. 

The effect on persons with fixed income would be drastic. The real buying 
power of a $500-a-month pension in 1969 would shrin k to $184 by 19 85. 

Sound farfetched? Not at all. Wholesale prices rocketed up at a rate of 
14 per cent a year in April, sign of big hikes ahead in tabs consumers pay. 

Congress will try to lift the veil from the financial operations of 
charitable organizations. The proposal would force charities to tell whe re the 
money goes when they ask for contributions, would take effect in three years. 

Big money is involved. Some 29 billions a year are given to charity. 

Congressional passage is no cinch. Some big boyr. are fight ing th e b ill . 

Carter's proposed changes in S ocial Secu rity would mean big jumps in 
payroll taxes for workers, mammoth increases for employers. 

For employees, new jumps in the wage base on which they pay tax — from 
$16,500 now to an estimated $24,000 by 1982. 

For business, the increases would be bigger and come faster. By 1981 
employers would pay Social Security taxes on e very dolla r paid i n wage s. 

General tax revenues would be tapped for the first time. They would make 
up fund shortages caused when the jobless rate hits 6 per cent or more. 

Inflation-pushed jumps in benefits won’t be as large. 

Prospects in Congress: rough, although something will be done. 
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You Service, 
n your mother. 


We stole ffie idea 


We can t do all she's done for you 
But at The Equitable, our whole 
approach to life insurance is built 
around the same idea of caring 
We call it Nobody Else Like You 
Service. 

When an Equitable Agent plans 
your insurance program, he or she 


plans it around your specific needs 
and goals. 

Nobody else’s. 

And when you buy insurance 
from The Equitable, you know 
you'll always have an 
Equitable Agent available to 
answer your questions. And 


to plan for your family's needs. 
Wherever you are. 

We call that a lifetime of Equitable 
service: Nobody Else Like You 
fcv Service. And we think it's a 

p \ sound, sensible idea. 

Equitable) ® ut not ? Look who 

i ■! / we stole it from. 


!i( 
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Washington Whispe rs 

Carter to Peking . . . Patricia Harris First 
To Go? . . . Why Jerry Brown Worries White House 


liar rsng late hitches. President Carter 
will visit Peking in 1978. Planning 
already is under way. 

* * * 

Influential Republican leaders are wor- 
ried that Richard Nixon 's IV appear- 
ance, by raising (he specter of 
Watergate all over again, will do seri- 
ous damage to the party just as it was 
starting to pull itself off the floor. 

* * * 


grain-storage facilities despite its owr 
disappointing crops are feeding specu 
lation that the Kremlin will enter the 
world market in a big way to build 
strategic reserve of food. 

* * ★ 

A new California Poll is adding t< 
White House worry over Governo 
Jerry Brown as a threat to C arter in the 
1980 presidential primaries Democra 
Brown outruns his potential Republi 
can rivals for the 1978 Governor s race 


tor Jesse Helms as his eventual succes- 
sor to lead the Republican Party s 
conservative wing. Reagan is conduct- 
ing a nationwide letter-writing drive to 
raise money for Helms in his 19 8 re- 
election bid. 

* * * 

Western diplomats in Moscow predict 
that the Soviet Union will not agree to 
Carter's proposals on strategic-arms 
limitations — dooming the mid-May 
SALT negotiations m Geneva. 


If insiders at the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development are right, 
Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris 
could be the first Cabinet member to 
leave the Administration. She is de- 
scribed as having a quick temper and a 
low tolerance for bureaucratic ways. 

* * * 

Latin American officials are passing the 
w, >rd that Rosalynn Carter’s June trip 
to their region for substantive discus- 
sum " will be considered a slight to the 
pnde of the nations she visits. Snorted 
one diplomat: "No Latin leader would 
st nd his wife to Washington to carry 
on substantive discussion with Presi- 
dent Carter. " 

* * ★ 

A senior State Department official 
notes this change now that Cyrus 
Vance has succeeded Henry Kissinger 
a- secretary: It’s wonderful — I had 
forgotten what it is to have a Secretary 
say good morning' to me. 

* ★ 

i he presence of Hamilton Jordan, 
chief White House political adviser, in 
the Carter entourage to the London 
Summit irritated many Administration 
experts involved in this country s di- 
plomacy. The President had cut 28 
: etgn policy officials from the origi- 
nal list of participants because of the 
high cost of transporting them. 


by ratios of 2 to 1 or more, capturing 
third of the Republican vote. 

* * * 

Several Congressmen back from a trip 
to China are grousing openly about 
“White House penny pinching” on the 
plane made available. Their complain: 
Though there was plenty of empiy 
space on the jet, they were not allowe i 
to take their wives. 

★ ★ ★ 

Look for the Justice Department to 
shift tactics in its drive against smut : a 
tougher crackdown on interstate tr, i 
tickers, especially those connect! J 
with organized crime, but less empha 
sis on prosecuting actors and othei 
participants in pornographic works. 

* * * 

With a May 18 date to open bids, at 
least 7 5 offers have been made to buy 
the presidential yacht Sequoia, one of 
the frills Carter wants eliminated fr< m 
the White House. The Government 
put the craft up for auction after no 
other federal agency claimed her 

★ ★ * 

Top presidential aides are growing 
sensitive over newspaper and magazme 
articles critical of Carter, with angriest 
reactions reserved for gossip-column 
items considered "cheap shots at he 
President and his staff. 


* * * 

What worries Detroit more than any 
Carter energy-saving proposal an- 
nounced so far is a tentative plan to 
change the way the Government tests 
mileage on new cars. The new method 
would reduce present figures by as 
much as 3 miles per gallon— forcing 
more autos into the gas-guzzler catego- 
ry, subject to heavy taxes. 

* * * 

A Government insider offers this ex 
planation of why the Administration 
failed to come up with a detailed plan 
for welfare reform, yet managed to 
present a complicated but complete 
energy package: "You had one man 
James Schlesinger — putting the energy 
program together With welfare, you 
had representatives from half a dozen 
agencies in charge 

* * * 

Cited as an example of loopholes in the 
federal campaign -finance law: Demo- 
crat Gale McGee, who lost a re-elec- 
tion bid as Senator from Wyoming last 
November, had $113,880 left over in 
unused campaign funds and can legally 
spend all the money as long as he pavs 
taxes on it. 

★ ★ ★ 

Speech writers in Government agencies 
who prepare drafts for Carter have 
been told to keep them basic enough 


k * * iq be understood by ninth-grade stu- 

believe that Roi,mi dents. Even then, the President edits 

r emsimper ' 
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Arabia nT 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


See over 1,000 gifts you can get twice as fast 
with Double Coupons, Now you get not one 
—but two— gift coupons on every pack of 
Belair, And a bonus of eight, instead of four, 
in. every Belair carton. Send for your free 
B & W gift catalog today. ' 

Name ,, 

' (t am Si years ol age or over , 

Address' 


Send for your free gif t 
catalog today. 


I State: 

Mail to: Gift Catalog 

... . Bo a 12B 

Louisville, Ky. 40201 
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H Great Barrier Reef. When you reach caln 
-v, iters between Lithe Hone and Biu. Hope I - 
iints you'll need all your courage before facing 
no deep. Beneath the warm, soothing waves c- 
he Coral Sea lurks the world's most treacherous 
mass of twisted coral and rock, the Great Barrier 
Keer. As your captain tosses the dinghy over the 
uie. someone will shout "Dabargo warkigo' 
good luck). And you'll need it. You'll be explor- 
ig the eerie world where 200-pound clams 
filter the clear wat-r Where giant man-eating sharks patrol. And 
where we submerge o a case of Canadian Club on August 14, I96F 


Mt. Kilimanjaro. Your driver will 
•£.. GjjSt take you irom Nairobi Airport 
240 miles southeast to the slopes 
of Kilimanjaro. You'll climb 
through the Giant Heath Forest to 
Mandara Hut, 9,000 feet up. The 
BlbSHH following morninu you’ll stumble 
■utside to stare straight up at your real work — over 10,000 feet of 
Isding rock, hidden crevasses, and ice avalanches In addition to 
roots, ropes and ice axes, you'll need a sound heart, strong lungs, 
towerful legs and plenty of luck. But somewhere IT, 340 feet over 
puatorial Africa, a case ot Canadian Club is still waiting for you. 


ir 
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Death Valley. Head south out or Furnace 
Creek. You'll pass Badwater, a brackish pool 
2 HO feet below sea level and as close to Hell as 
man on earth can get. As you moss the bound- 
ary of Death Valley National Monument turn 
right and look tor an old road that leans straight to the 
hills. The road forks and becomes a was! to the right. As 
you glance around, notice an ancient rock through 
which centuries of relentless erosion have carved a natural 



Robinson Crusoe Island. Fiv to Santiago, 
bile, then on to Kobinsor Crusoe. Once then . 
i ■ non who rur 'hr radio shat k will help von 
k your gear down the side ot a steep dill to 
i -■ leach. There, one of the island's handmade 
'.press fishing b< sits will be waiting to take you 
>!i the long trio to the othe" side. Several 
n ousand six-foo waves i .iter, vou'il pull into 
r.gal Bav. Buried somewhere inside one ot t he- 


llo le. 144 paces up irom that rock turn west for 1 3 more steps, caves that spot the > mstline. beneath one ol the boulders thrown 


oere where 

-Hir shoes, 12 bottles oWne wettest 


.tunas been waiting 


CiTiti 
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S Loch Ness. Ely to Inverness and then drive the 
few miles to l.och Ness along General Wade's 
Military Road until you get to the tiny hamlet, 
Dores. You will be at the northeastern tip of the 
24-mile Loch. There's a small inn in town where 
you can enjoy a Canadian Club and get a good 
description of the monster from the owner. I le 
and the lady who works with him have actually 
sighted the beast. In back of the inn, about 250 
yards straight out from the dock looking toward Tar Point and about 
30 yards off the perpendicular shore to your right, we dropped a 
sealed, watertight case of Canadian Club. 




Weh Bigfoot's feeding ground. Deep into the Cascade 
. Mountains in America's Pacific Northwest lurks a 
massive 8-foot-tall, 500-pound humanoid they call 
Bigfoot.The buried case lies smack in the middle of his 
^feeding ground, about the same number of miles south 
of Canada's Good Hope Mountain as it is north of Bluff 
Creek in California. Somewhere between 6 and 9 miles 
I from the peak of a dormant volcano you'll find an un- 
natural pile of broken green rocks. From the top of this pile 
walk 65 paces east to a stream. Turn and walk 70 paces south, 
Exactly 1 1 inches below the virgin forest floor at your feet lies that 
caseof Canadian ClApproved For Release 2001/09/05 : 



Every year courageous men and women respond to the 
Canadian Club challenge and follow its invitation to new ex- 
periences in exotic places. But the flavor of those exotic places 
can be sipped from a glass, comfortably, at home or in the local 
tavern. Taste the smooth, light flavor of Canadian Club and taste 
the spirit of adventure. 
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The New Chewolet. 

More of the things you want in a wagon. 


GM 


20 

hwy. 

16 

mpg. 

city 

n 

n 



More mileage.' 

Compared to 1976 full size 
C hevrolet wagons. EPA estimates 
with the new standard V8 and 
• iutomatic transmission. 


Convenient door-gate. 

Opens out like a doer for people. 
Drops down like a gate for cargo. 


Roomy cargo compartment. 

Takes loads up to 4 feet wide 
through a rear opening that's wider 
at beltline, higher overall. 


Quick, easy seat conversions. 

A lever releases the folding third 
seat back. A button high on 
the side panel lets the second 
seat back fold forward. 



Lockable storage under the floor. 

8.0 cubic feet on 2-seat model. 
Less on 3-seat model (shown). 


Lockable storage in the side. 

Over 2 cubic feet. Handy storage 
trays hold things that usually 
clutter seats and floor. 


More manageable in cHy traffic. 

Compared to 1976 full-size 
Chevrolet wagons. Turning :irde. 
curb to curb is 3 feet short': r. 


Eliminates excess inches 
and ounces. 

Uses space more efficiently. 
Something to appreciate as you 
slip into tight parking spaces. 




"he mileage you get will vary depending on your type of driving, driving habits, car's condition ■ :nd available equipment Mileage ratings 
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1977 Chevrolet Caprice Classic Wagon with available Estate equipment. 









WILL 

EUROPE 

FOLLOW 

CARTER? 
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For the President the Sum- 
mit was a critical test— 
whether he would emerge as 
leader of Alliance as well as 
U.S. He had a lot to overcome. 


At Newcastle, England, Carter is welcomed by mayor and Prime Minister Callaghan. 
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Reported from 

LONDON and WASHINGTON 

President Carter, trying to stamp his 
own brand of leadership on the Western 
Alliance, finds the going is not easy. 

The suspicion with which he is viewed 
by many abroad was fixed in the Presi- 
dent’s mind when he arrived in London 
on May 6 for a four-day round of Summit 
meetings with leaders of West Europe 
and Japan. 

These Allied leaders implicitly ac- 
knowledge their dependence on the 
United States for the security of their 
countries and the success of common 
economic policies, 

At the same time, in private talks they 
say this: The President cannot count on 
automatic Allied support for his policies 
or endorsement of his particular style of 
leadership. 

The message takes three forms — 

• Demands by the two most powerful 
Allies — West Germany and Japan — that 
the White House pay greater heed to 
the interests and sensitivities of its part- 
ners overseas. 

• Doubts that the President can deliv- 
er on commitments to his Allies, given 
the penchant of the U.S. Congress to 
defy the White House and overturn its 
policies. 

• Warnings that the political and eco- 
nomic weakness of the major Allies may 
undermine the cohesion of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and ham- 
per more-active co-operation with the 


The President visits American-owned glass factory during his tour of northeast England. 
Prime Minister Callaghan greets Carter on arrival in London on first overseas mission. 
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WHY ALLIES 
LOOK TO U.S. 
TOR LEADERSHIP 

Heading into a time of 
economic and military jit- 
ters, Western Europe once 
again is turning to America 
for support. 

For a picture of how the 
U.S. stands... 


EUROPE AND CARTER 

[continued from preceding page j 

U.S. The prospect of Communist par- 
ticipation in the French and Italian 
governments poses the most serious 
threat to Alliance units under a new 
Carter leadership. 

Lessons for Carter. European dip- 
lomats described the London summit 
as ‘a learning process’ for the Ameri- 
can President, They complained that 
in his first 100 days in the White House 
Carter was excessively active in foreign 
affairs despite his conspicuous inexpe- 
rience in this field. 

The result, in their view: potentially 
dangerous strains in U.S.-Eur apean re- 
lations. especially iri the American- 
West < iermari linkage that r- the real 


cornerstone of the Western Alliance 
The prestigious British weekly The 
Economist” says that the Washington 
Bonn relationship “is in worse shape 
than it has beer, for 30 years.” 

West Germany’s Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt has made little attempt to 
aide his resentment over what lie re- 
gards as the Carter Administration's 
strong-arm tactics and inept diplomacy 
generally. 

The outspoken and self-confident 
W est German leader has defied deter- 
mined White House attempts to force 
mm to reflate his country's economy 
aster than he deems prudent and to 
cancel the sale to Brazil of a nuclear 
reprocessing plant that could bo used 
to manufacture weapons He also has 
complained of Carter > aggressiv e hu- 


ajv* IS: 


COMPARING 

ECONOMIES 


1 ! 


COST OF DEFENSE- 
FOB AMERICANS AND FOR EUROPEANS 


TOTAL OUTPUT 

■ 76 gross national product) 

U.S. 

$1.7 TRILLION 

12 EUROPEAN NATO ALLIES 
$1.6 TRILLION 


PRICE RISES 

U S. has curbed inflation bet- 
ter than has most of Europe. 
Compared to four largest Euro- 
pean allies — 

(consumer price 

1 152%1 increases. 1967-76) 


FRANCE ITALY WEST 
GERMANY 


TRADE 

Europeans rely on U.S. as 
major market, key supplier — 

(1976) 

U.S. SALES TO 
EUROPEAN ALLIES 
$27.1 BILLION 

EUROPEANS' SALES TO U.S. 
SI 9.0 BILLION 


Sc.tu: Organization for Economic coopeMlion 
De-e'oi:-ment. U S Dept o< Coinrie r ce 


u.s. 

European NATO Allies 


- 976 

Defense Spending 
$102.7 BILLION 
$ 54.1 BILLION 


Percentage of Total 
National Output 

5.9% 

3.6% 


Americans paid $477 PER PERSON, E ropeans paid $169 PER PERSON, 
on the average, for defense in o ' the average, for defense in 

1976, including the cost of 1 r 76 — just over ore thirc of 

maintaining large forces in Europe. tf i U.S. per capita cost 


source mu rational institute tor Strategic brume 


MILITARY BUDGETS 

OF NATO ALLIES 

1976 Percentage of Spending 

Defense Outlays Total National Output Per Person 

WEST GERMANY 

$15,220,000,000 

3.7% 

$242 

FRANCE 

$12,857,000,000 

3.9% 

$241 

BRITAIN 

$10,734,000,000 

4.9% 

$190 

ITALY 

$ 3,821.000,000 

2,6% 

$ 68 

CANADA 

$ 3,231.000,000 

2.2% 

$140 

NETHERLANDS 

$ 2,825.000,000 

3.6% 

$205 

TURKEY 

$ 2,800,000,000 

9.0% 

$ 70 

BELGIUM 

$ 2,013,000,000 

3.0% 

$204 

GREECE 

$ 1,249 000,000 

6.9% 

$138 

NORWAY 

$ 902,000,000 

3.1% 

$223 

DENMARK 

$ 861.000,000 

2.2% 

$168 

PORTUGAL 

$ 748,000,000 

6.0% 

S 85 

LUXEMBOURG 

$ 23,000,000 

1.1% 

3 68 

Source i ^national institute tor 

Strategic Slu f l f 
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man-rights policy, which he fears could 
damage his own attempts to improve 
conditions in Communist East Germany. 

In the wake of the London summit, 
Carter’s first order of business is clear — 
if he hopes to exercise effective Ameri- 
can leadership. What is needed, in the 
judgment of diplomatic observers, is a 
concerted White House effort to repair 
the damage in American- West German 
relations and to develop close co-oper- 
ation between the President and 
Schmidt. 

Soothing some feelings. Even be- 
fore he left for London, Carter appeared 
to be moving to defuse the feud with 
Bonn. In an interview with European 
television reporters, he seemed to be 
reconciled to West Germany’s sale of a 
nuclear-reprocessing plant to Brazil. 


The President is bent on blocking such 
sales, because the installations can be 
used to produce nuclear weapons as well 
as fuel for nuclear reactors. 

In the TV interview, Carter said: “We 
are not going to try to impose our will on 
other countries.” He expressed the hope 
that “our objection to this sale . . . will 
curb or prevent future sales of this kind 
being consummated.” 

Another bone of contention between 
the U.S, and West Germany may be 
removed if an apparent shift in the Ad- 
ministration’s human-rights policy con- 
tinues. The White House now seems to 
be avoiding intervention in individual 
human-rights cases in the Soviet Union 
and moving toward a more low-key ap- 
proach to the whole problem. 

Yet to be seen is whether Carter is 


willing and able to rehabilitate the spe 
cial Bonn-Washington relationship that a 
British commentator describes as “the 
crossbeam of the Western Alliance.” 

"A curious disregard." Diplomats in 
Washington have been puzzled by Car- 
ter’s decision, apparently for sentimen- 
tal reasons, to give priority to the special 
relationship with Britain, one of the 
weakest members of the Alliance, while 
relegating Wesl Germany, America’s 
strongest European partner, to a subor- 
dinate status. 

In the words of one knowledgeable 
diplomat: “Carter pointedly placed the 
British Ambassador at the head of the 
queue of White House visitors while the 
West German was well behind. And 
Britain’s Prime Minister Callaghan was 
among the first to be invited for a meet- 
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I MEN AND WOMEN IN UNIFORM, H 

| COUNTRY BY COUNTRY S 

U.S. 

European NATO 
Allies 

Population 

215.120.000 

319.960.000 

Armed 

Forces 

2,086,700 

2,698,200 

Share of 

Total Population 
in Armed Forces 

1 .0% 

0.8% 

Army 

Draft Term 

No draft 

WEST GERMANY 

62,790,000 

495,000 

0.8% 

15 months 

BRITAIN 

56,440,000 

344,200 

0.6% 

No draft 

ITALY 

56,250,000 

352,000 

0.6% 

12 months 

FRANCE 

53,350,000 

512,900 

1 .0% 

12 months 

TURKEY 

40,130,000 

460,000 

1.1% 

20 months 

NETHERLANDS 

13,810,000 

112,200 


14 months 

BELGIUM 

9,880,000 

88,300 


9-11 months 

GREECE 

9,050,000 

199,500 

2.2% 

28-32 months 

PORTUGAL 

8,770,000 

59,800 

0.7% 

15 months 

DENMARK 

5,110,000 

34,700 

0.7% 

9 months 

NORWAY 

4,040,000 

39,000 

1 .0% 

12 months 

LUXEMBOURG 

340,000 

600 

1 .8% 

No draft 

Source International Institute 

for Strategic Studies 






U.S. AID TO ALLIES 
IN EUROPE— 
*52.9 BILLION 

SINCE WORLD WAR II 


BRITAIN 


Received From U.S. 
1946-76 

$10.2 BILLION 


FRANCE 

$ 9.9 BILLION 

TURKEY 

$ 7.6 BILLION 

ITALY 

$ 6.7 BILLION 

WEST GERMANY 

$ 

5.2 BILLION 

GREECE 

$ 

5.0 BILLION 

NETHERLANDS 

$ 

2.8 BILLION 

BELGIUM- 

LUXEMBOURG 

$ 

2.1 BILLION 

NORWAY 

$ 

1.7 BILLION 

DENMARK 

$ 

1.0 BILLION 

PORTUGAL 

$ 

.7 BILLION 


TOTAL ECONOMIC 
MILITARY AID 


AND 

$52.9 BILLION 


TODAY the U.S. sends little direct 
aid to Europe, but Europeans rely on 
American military and economic 
power for protection and financial 
stability. 

Note Years ended June 30. 

Snii'cc Agency lor Internationa! Developmen: 
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CARTER’S BLUEPRINT I 
FOR EUROPE j 

in interviews with Allied report- j 

ers on the eve of the Summit, the I 
Pres idem spelled out his views on I 
relations with Europe. Key points: | 

NATO, '"fhe NATO military alii- I 
a nee is. a cornerstone oi our own i 
national security. . . . We have I 
among the American people an ai- j 
n«»sl unanimous belief that N ATO is I 
.1 very beneficial commitment to us. I 
So 1 see no danger of a deterioration i 
in ute NATO Alliance." 1 

West Berlin. "I don't anticipate any I 
change in our policy' of guarantee- j 

mg its independence, as the U.S. has f 
<1 mi for the oast 25 years. I 

i 

Standardized NATO arms. 'I have | 

bet i. concerned about the need for I 
a more fair sharing of military sup- 
plies and weapons among the coun- 
tries involved. It ought to be a two- 
wav street, and to the extent that 
vce can have common understand- 
ings about standardizing weapons 
.systems, i believe that we will in- 
crease the portion that does come 
from the European suppliers.” { 

Euro-Communism. "The first prem- ( 

is? - on which we function is that I 
Kuropean citizens are perfectly ca- | 
pahle or making their own decisions j 
through the tree-election process. i 

Secondly, we prefer that the gov- | 
ernuienls involved [France and It- ) 
aly] continue to be democratic and | 
that no totalitarian elements be- ( 
come either influential or dominant. i 
Ami f would hope that the demo- | 
critic parties would prevail during | 

the coming years in the struggle for { 
political authority. ) 

T believe that the best wav we l 

can prevent the enhancement of 1 

Communist political strength in Eu- | 

rope is to show that democratically t 

controlled governments can iunc- ( 

tlmi effectively and openly, and I 

with humaneness and a genuine t 

and continuing comprehension of t 

what people need and expect from ( 

government.” f 

West European unity. “We have a j 

legitimate reticence about trying to ( 

interfere, but I will do everything I ( 
car. within the bounds o! propriety 1 
to strengthen those natural ties ... I 

that do exist now among the coun- I 

tries of Europe, and to strengthen ( 

them in the future. I 


{conrmued from preceding fJdye\ 

ing with the President, while Schmidt 
has to call vet at the White House That's 
nice for Britain but demonstrates a cur- 
ious disregard of power realities 

Even ii Carter changes his priorities 
and his diplomatic style to cultivate a 
special relationship with the West Ger- 
man Chancellor, he still faces a credibil- 
ity problem among European leaders. 

1'hat stems from the continuing effort 
by Congress to control foreign policy — 
even with a Democratic President in the 
W hite House. 

"If it is seen that Congress is so power- 
ful that no agreement concluded by the 
executive branch is sacrosanct, says a 
knowledgeable British diplomat, “then 
it will be difficult for the President to 
win confidence among Europeans or to 
assert his leadership" 

How Europeans judge the President's 
credibility as leader of the Western Alli- 
ance will depend on his success or fail- 
ure in securing congressional co- 
operation on three issues that vitally 
affect Allied interests: 

1 . Energy policy. Carter's plan for oil 
conservation in the U.S. is seen in Eu- 
rope and Japan as an indispensable con- 
tribution to long-term economic stability 
for all and insurance against a divisive 
scramble lor shrinking oil supplies. The 
issue was high on the agenda of the 
London summit. Defeat of major fea- 
tures of the President’s plan in Congress 
would reinforce doubts about his ability 
to deliver on commitments to U.S allies. 

2. Protectionism. Carter has reaf- 
firmed his commitment to free trade. As 
evidence of his determination lo resist 
pressures for protectionism, he can cite 
his recent decisions rejecting higher tar- 
iffs on imported shoes and tighter quotas 
on foreign sugar. The real test, however, 
will come if Congress overrules the 
President European leaders sav that it 
Carter loses in a showdown on trade 
protectionism they, with their weaker 
economies, will be forced into a quick- 
surrender to protectionism pressures, 
too. 

3. Standardization of weapons. For 

years, the most serious source of friction 
between the U.S. and its European allies 
has centered on weapons procurement. 
The U.S. has paid lip service to the idea 
of standardizing weapons and equip- 
ment to reduce costs by billions of dol- 
lars and to increase combat 
effectiveness. But the Europeans com- 
plain that this actually has been a one- 
way street, with the U.S. selling vast 
quantities of aircraft and other military 
equipment to Europe while buy ing vir- 
tually nothing in return. As the latest 
example of this "Buy American policy , 
they cite U.S. repudiation of an agree 



oerman montage of Carter wrestling 
chmidt. They hold key to NATO future 


lent with Germany to buy a common 
■attle tank — the German Leopard or an 
American model not yet completed. 

At the NATO summit in London, Car- 
ter was in a position to announce a new 
Pentagon directive aimed at promoting 
tandardization and increased purchases 
t European-made weapons. But Euro- 
peans wonder skeptically whether the 
President can implement this policy in 
l he face of inevitable opposition from 
the armed services and powerful ele- 
ments in Congress. 

Aside from the weapons-standardiza- 
! ion policy, observers feel that Carter 
tands little chance of persuading Euro- 
peans to follow him in moves to 
trengthen NATO — especially moves 
that cost more money or require more 
manpower. 

In fact, they point out. acute economic 
difficulties have forced Britain’s Prime 
Minister James Callaghan into deep de- 
fense cuts that are beginning to affect 
his country’s commitments to NATO, 
vnd a combination of Caullist and Com- 
munist pressures in France are compel- 
mg President Valery discard d'Estaing 
:o move more cautiously in co-operating 
with NATO and the U.S 

The pluses. Despite the difficulties 
Carter still has a lot going for him. 

Most important: Western Europe and 
lapan, too, are dependent on the U.S. for 
heir security. A 295,000-man U.S. force 
iortns one of the most effective elements 
m NATO at a time when European 
tatesmen are acutely concerned about 
: he steady build-up of Warsaw Pact ar- 
nies in Eastern Europe 

C.arter has demonstrated his commit- 
ment to a strong NATO by increasing 
pending on American forces in Europe 
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Above all, America's strategic nuclear 
power provides an indispensable under- 
pinning for Western Europe’s defense. 

Allied leaders are loath to take any 
action that might weaken the vital U.S. 

commitment to their security the West 

Germans above all. This provides a 
strong incentive to co-operate with the 
U.S., whoever is in the White House, and 
to avoid pushing differences too far. 

Another thing working for Carter in 
Europe: The unparalleled economic 
strength of the U.S. remains vital to 
Western Europe despite the emergence 
of West Germany as an industrial and 
financial superpower. 

America still makes the biggest single 
contribution to efforts to bail out weak 
economies in Britain and Italy — either 
indirectly through the International 
Monetary Fund or directly through 
swap arrangements. 

Politically, too, Carter has important 
assets in his dealings with Europe. Of all 
Allied leaders, he alone has a strong 
political base, solid popular support and 
the certainty of nearly four more years 
in power. 

By contrast, Britain's Callaghan, Fran- 
ce s Giscard and Italy’s Andreotti all are 
surviving in office on borrowed time. 
Even West Germany’s Schmidt heads a 
coalition that is shaky. 

Sense of confidence. America’s ap- 
peal among its European Allies is en- 
hanced further by this fact: The Carter 
Administi ation has brought a new sense 
of confidence to Washington. 

Top feaders in the White House, Stale 
Department and Pentagon reject the 
thesis propagated in the nation's capita! 
in recent years that Russia is an ascen- 
dant power while the U.S. is in decline 
and that America must settle for the best 
terms it can get from the Kremlin. 

The Carter team takes a different 
line— maintaining that it is the U.S. that 
is ascendant and the Soviet system that 
is in decay. 

This change is reflected in a more- 
confident Washington assessment of the 
Soviet-American strategic balance and 
the conviction that the U.S. can handily 
counter the Soviet build-up if there is no 
new strategic-arms agreement. 

All in all, Jimmy Carter is operating 
from the strongest base that an Ameri- 
can President has enjoyed in more than 
a decade. Still, say Allied diplomats, this 
is not enough to insure U.S. leadership, 
for that, they say, Carter will have to 
prove two things to Allied statesmen: 

First, that he is prepared to tailor his 
policies and his diplomatic style to take 
their essential interests and sensitivities 
into account. 

Second, that he can secure endorse- 
ment of his foreign commitments from a 
rebellious Congress. 

U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPOR^R^?^^ ° r 



C " rter "" Wmj io Lo ” dm ' Summit on Air Force One consults with top aJcisers 

getting there is half the fun — 


!■ or his mission to Europe, Presi- 
dent Carter traveled on one of the 
fanciest, best-run airlines in the 
world — his own. 

Carter and his top advisers rode 
in style aboard Air Force One, the 
President’s luxuriously outfitted 
personal airplane. 

_ 1 j e t craft, a 5-year-old Boeing 
707, and 31 other airplanes arc part 
of a special Air Force unit stationed 
at Andrews Air Force Base in the 
Maryland suburbs of Washington. 

The unit is in business to cater to 
VIPs. At a moment's notice, some 
of the military’s best pilots can 
whisk top Government officials 
away on flights all over the world. 

Hand-picked Air Force mechan- 
ics work around the dock to main- 
tain the unit’s array of aircraft. 
Many of the planes have been ex- 
tensively redecorated to suit the 
tastes of their powerful passengers. 

The VIP air fleet used to be 
much bigger. But in early March, 
the White House announced that 
15 airplanes would be reassigned or 
taken out of service, and nearly a 
third of the 1,800-man unit would 
be shifted to other duties. The 
move will sa\ e nearly 7 million dol- 
lars a year. Administration spokes- 
men said. 

Even after recently ordered cuts 
are made, the unit will still be left 
with six other Boeing 707 passen- 
ger planes, including a backup craft 
for Air Force One, six Lockheed 
JetStars, three new DC-9s and 14 
Sabreliners. 

Additionally, 13 helicopters could 
be pressed into service for ferrying 
the top brass. 

Air Force officials say that duty 
in the special unit is hotly sought. 
Most of the pilots and mechanics 
are volunteers. All undergo careful 
screening before assignment. 

The care pays off: Since the unit 


was formed 28 years ago, it has not 
been involved in a single fatality or 
serious accident. 

The current Air Force One has 
spent nearly 1,400 hours in the air 
since being assigned to the White 
House in 1972. It cruises at a top 
speed of 540 miles an hour and has 
a range of 7,000 miles. 

Air Force One's passengers are 
not cramped for space. Along with 
its crew of 18, it has seats for 54 
passengers — usually consisting of 
pi osidential aides. Secret Service 
agents and a handful of reporters 
that forms a “pool” to report to the 
full complement of newsmen who 
fly in chartered commercial aircraft 
for which their organizations pay. 

Attentive enlisted stewards man 
a well-stocked galley that serves up 
food and, for those who want them, 
mixed drinks. 

Coffee cups, ashtrays and match- 
books stamped with an Air Force 
One seal are plentiful and are often 
pocketed by passengers as souve- 
nirs of their Right. 

If he chooses. Carter can catch a 
nap on long trips such as the one to 
Europe. One of his two private 
compartments features a pair of 
twin beds. Another section is 
eq 'ipped with a desk and sofa. 

Other compartments are set 
aside for Carter’s staff and for the 
sophisticated communications 
equipment that keeps the airborne 
White House in touch with the rest 
of the world. 

The present pilot is Col. Les 
McClelland, 44. He took over Aug. 

18, 1974, shortly after former Presi- 
dent I' ord was sworn in. 

Carter may or may not have 
been satisfied by the outcome of his 
first overseas journey as President. 
But in the luxury of the flagship of 
his personal air fleet, he could not 
help but have enjoved the ride. 
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CARTER’S INTELLIGENCE CHIEF 
S I7 FS UP WORLD’S TROUBLE SPOTS 


interview With Adm. Stansfieid Turner , 
Director ; Central Intelligence Agency 


On the eve of President Carter's departure on his 
first overseas mission — a summit conference with 
Allied leaders in London-Admira! Turner took the 
editors of U S. News & World Report on a verbal 
tour of danger areas around the globe. 


a Admiral Turner, do you agree with the view ^Pressed 
bv some high officials in recent years that the Soviet Union 
an ascending power and the U.S. is declining. 

A The Soviets have their strengths, and they have the 
weaknesses. Their weaknesses are in economics and politics, 
i don’t see the Soviet economy climbing to outdistance us. 
Our lead is so great that they cannot hope to overtake us 
unless our percentage of growth every year were to be a lot 
smaller than theirs. And that is not happening. So, in terms ot 
raw economic power, we are not a declining power. 

Vs for ideology, the Russians may think it is a strength tor 
them, but 1 am sure we would all agree that their 1 eo ** 
hamstringing them in many ways. After all, what slef t°‘ 
t-. ire Marxism? Where is it practiced or believed in. You 
have a different brand of Communism in every country jn 
Europe— and a different brand in Yugoslavia a different 
h nd in China. Even in the Soviet Union, they don t hold to 
, very carefully . So— no, 1 don’t think the Soviets are on the 
a n -ndancy ideologically. 

Q, And militarily? , , 

A They have a strong military position. One of the reasons 
* „ v are putting such emphasis on their military strength is 
mat they are trying to convert military power into political 
advantage. Ihey have no other strengths that they can 
, xpioit in Africa and elsewhere. Military is all that they have 
81 Is the U.S. falling behind Russia in military power. 

A In my view, we still have the edge in the strategic 
uu clear field as a result of our preponderance of warheads 
. u ,i the accuracy of our missiles. However, me trends are 
!„iSg to the other direction because of the subs ant,, 
effort the Soviets are putting into strategic weapons If that 
continues, they could close the warhead gap and outdistance 
in what is known as throw weight. , , t . 

The complex equation as to when those trends might g've 
he Soviets a militarily superior position is very difficult to 

iti.te given the fact that you’re balancing numbers ot war- 

•< ads, accuracies and throw weight in the same mix. 

a Are the Soviets near the point where they could knoc 
;mt our land-based missile force with a first-stnke attack, as 

some strategists claim? rational 

A I don’t see a first strike as being anything like a rational 

calculation in the years immediately ahead 'W^e.therside, 
What concerns me is the image that is crea 
impact this could have on world opinion if there is a 
perceived imbalance in favor of the Soviets in strategic 

’“ST think’ r that, first, we must understand the 
strategic equation Apj^\H¥tiT I &r^eiSr§g ’200H76^>0& : 

, 4 Copyright fe 1977. U.S 


states must n< let it get out oi balance in lact or m 
perception. I d< n’t think that the people of this country ire 
going to let th. Soviets outdistance us in a dangerous way 
But we've got to be vigilant as to that. . , 

a We’ve heard a great deal lately about Russia s massive 
civil defense program. Is there any danger that this will g.vc 
them a decisive strategic advantage over us. 

A Certainly not at the present time I don t hehexe that 
the Soviets are near the point in civil defense where they 
could think that they could absorb a nuclear blow from i -- 
with reasonabl loss— that is, a loss they would be willing to 

^It 'doesn t seem to me that the damage to the three 
ingredients th t civil defense protects— leadership, popula- 
tion and productive capacity— could be estimates: ry t 
Soviets to be small enough to make it an acceptable risk 
them to initial a nuclear war with deliberateness. 

a What truth is there to the report that the Russians have 
made a breakthrough in developing a beam that 

destrov all of our missiles? , , j 

A The question of Soviet development of a charged- 
narticle-beam weapon has been the subject of intensive 
SSS £ a , umber of years. All the 

have been m ale available to high-level U.S. Covernment 
officials on a continuing basis The Central Intelligenc 
Agency does .ot believe the Soviet Union has achieved a 
breakthrough which could lead to a charged-partick -t.earn 
weapon capable of neutralizing ballistic missiles. This ques- 
Zn is obviously of concern to the U.S. Government and is 
continually under review by all members of the lntelhgcnc 

e0 Q n A U s'idc fr„.n the idea of a first strike are the Soviets 
thinking and planning in terms of actually figlitmg a nuclear 

war rather than just deterring one. 

A The difference that I note between them and us i.. th s. 
The Soviets in their planning start with cold war and think 
the process tr, rough all the way to a strategic nuclear war— 
and even to postwar recovery. We, on the other hand, tend 
to think from cold war to deterrence There s less emphasis 
in our thinking on what happens after the nuclear weapons 
start going off, because the idea is so abhorrent. 

It’s a differ ait psychological attitude. Maybe it conies from 
the fact that the Russians are from a country that s been 
attacked and overrun a number of times inthermmnory.So 
they have more of an inclination to think througn the 
implications if someone attacking them. 

Q Are they more inclined to contemplate resortir g 
nuclear war to achieve their political objectives. 

CIA-RDP80B01 554R002700060001 -0 
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A I think not. I think they have shown a rational, sensible 
approach to the nuclear-weapons problem— a willingness, 
for example, to negotiate SALT-type agreements. 

Q In your opinion, where do the Soviets pose the greatest 

threat to the United States today? 

A Well, you have to break that down between where our 
greatest interest is and where their greatest opportunity is. 
We have a vital national interest in Western Europe— in 
maintaining the NATO fabric whole and strong. The Soviet 
Union is trying hard to build up enough military power in 
Europe to give the impression that they can dominate that 
area. With an intimidating force on their side, they want to 
fracture the NATO Alliance from within by undermining the 
resolve of the NATO Allies. That is a serious threat— but not 

the most urgent. t . . c . 

The Soviets are pressing hardest at the moment in Alrica. 
So, in that sense, Africa is the most urgent threat. But clearly 
Africa is not as vital a national interest to us as is Europe. 

Q What is the Soviet objective in Africa? 

A I think that, all over the world, the basically imperialis- 
tic thrust of the Soviet Union is one of opportunism. They are 
very adroit in the sense of pushing their opportunities 
wherever they develop, but not pushing them to the point 
where it involves a major commitment of Soviet resources or 

prestige if they fail. , . . ,. ,. 

They’ve found that NATO has stymied their imperialistic 
expansionism in Western Europe. And so they re probing 
each opportunity that comes up anywhere to get a toothold 
or friendship. 

Somalia is an example of how this works. The Soviets start 
with a fishing fleet calling in at a Somali port. Then they otter 
aid to the Somali Army. The Army stages a coup, and a 
general takes over as President of the country. Then the 


Global Dangers Facing U.S.— 
Admiral Turner’s Assessment 

Soviets in Africa: This is the "most urgent threat" 
posed by Russia, but the Soviets have been "only 
moderately successful" there. 

Western Europe: Russia is "stalemated in 
Europe" and therefore is trying "to leapfrog out to 
gain influence in other areas of the world. 

Post-Tito Yugoslavia: "The most fragile point in 
the European scene today," where Soviets will 
"look for an opportunity and probe without 
getting themselves overcommitted." 

Revolt in Eastern Europe: Even though there is a 
"stirring of thought behind the Iron Curtain ... I 
don't see a real possibility of a major fracturing of 
the Soviet bloc." 

Indian Ocean: Russia has no vital interest there. 
The only purpose of her naval presence there is 
"gunboat diplomacy." 

U.S.-Soviet balance: Russians emphasize military 
power because "they have no other strengths that 
they can exploit." The Soviets lag in economic 
power and ideological appeal. 

First-strike threat: Neither superpower can 
rationally contemplate first-strike nuclear attack 
"in the years immediately ahead." 

flpprn i'^ c — h *" 1 'lnnunnm.c. 


Soviets build the fishing port into a naval base— and on and 
on in gradual steps. 

They look constantly for an opportunity for that first 
step-a fishing agreement or a trade agreement— and then 
they just keep pushing, but without committing themselves 

in a major way. . ... ... 

Q How successful has the Soviet Union been with this 

strstGSlv? 

A Only moderately successful. They’ve established three 
toe holds that seem to be useful to them in Africa. They ve 
had a toe hold in Guinea for six years or so, and seem to be 
hanging on there. They’ve had one for a short time in 
Angola, and they’re doing all right there. There s no major 
Soviet presence, but the Angolans are still co-operating with 
them. And the Soviets have had a fairly strong position in 
Somalia for seven or eight years, and it seems to be holding. 

They’re beginning to explore other opportunities— tor 
example, in Southern and Eastern Africa with the visit oi 

President Podgorny. „ . 

On the other hand, the Russians have failed in Rg>pt. 
They’ve lost a major position there. Outside Africa, they 
failed some years ago in Indonesia. Their relations with Syria 
are not as warm as they were several years ago. So they are 
not always adroit enough to do this well. Basically they lack 
the economic foundation to be an imperialistic power. 

O What about Ethiopia? Are the Russians establishing 
another toe hold in Africa at the expense of the United 

States? • i 

A There is no doubt that Soviet ties with Ethiopia s 
present leftist regime are close. At the same time, however, 
the apparent Soviet gains in Ethiopia may lead to a deterio- 
ration in its formerly close relations with Somalia. 

Q Are the Russians using Cubans in black Africa as a 
Soviet tool, or are the Cubans there for their own ends. 

A I think it’s a fine line. The Cubans are anxious to 
establish themselves as a leader in the “third world. The 
1979 conference of nonaligned nations will be held in 
Havana. Thus the Cubans are anxious to raise their world 
image in Africa and elsewhere in the third world. However, I 
don’t think that they could afford economically to indulge in 
these activities without considerable support from the Soviet 
Union. The Russians, by operating with a surrogate, get an 
opportunity to establish an African foothold without neces- 
sarily committing themselves too much. 

Q Admiral Turner, why are we so worried about the 
Indian Ocean, considering the relative weakness of Soviet 

naval strength there? , . 

A I wouldn’t say their naval strength is relatively weak 
there. At the same time, I wouldn’t say that the Soviet naval 
presence is formidable compared with ours, which is some- 
what smaller. The difference is not overwhe ming. 

The asymmetry that impresses me is that the United States 
as well as Western Europe and Japan have a vital interest in 
the Indian Ocean— in the oil route which is vital to our 
future prosperity and security— while the Soviet Union does 

not have a vital interest there. _ 

Q In that case, why do the Russians maintain a naval force 

there? 

A I think their presence in the Indian Ocean is symptom- 
atic of their desire to leapfrog out to gain influence in other 
areas of the world while they’re stalemated in Europe. 

Now, you can talk about their continuing naval presence m 
the Mediterranean as a counter to the U.S. position in the 
Mediterranean. You can talk about their continuing naval 
presence in the Norwegian Sea and the Sea of Japan as 
legitimate defensive concerns close to their homeland. But 
you can only look at a continuing Soviet presence off West 
Africa and in the Indian Ocean as gunboat diplomacy I don t 

saying lt s indlcat,ve 
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SIZE-UP OF WORLD'S TROUBLE SPOTS 

interview continued from preceding page] 

w a change in strategy, dictated by the fact that thev are 
blocked on land. 

> Do you see any danger that the Russians will be able to 
break the stalemate in Europe to their advantage? 

A No, at this point 1 don’t, although I recognize that some 

o! “ ,r all,es are f <'cing difficult political and economic 
problems today. 

'INTERNAL PROBLEMS FOR SOVIETS"— 

^ bat about the situation in Eastern Europe 3 How 
dangerous is it for the Soviets? 

A It varies from country to country. Since Helsinki there 
; la h °en a stirring of thought behind the Iron Curtain. Yet, 
basically, one has the feeling that the dictatorial controls in 
’ . ' cour >tries will be exercised ruthlessly as requirements 

dictate. There could be internal problems for the Soviets— as 
!. h< r< ; " ave been in Hungary and Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
iu; 1 don’t see a real possibility of a major fracturing of the 
x?viei bloc, 

U Do you expect the Soviets to make a grab for Yugoslavia 
(tier nto s death? 

ri i think that Yugoslavia is the most fragile point in the 
European scene today. I would think that the Soviets would 
iOox tor an opportunity and probe without getting them- 
io-ives overcommitted 

« Do you anticipate a Russian military move to force 
ujgosiavia back into the Soviet bloc? 

A I hat would be a very definite commitment by the 
soviets, and it would be taken only as a last resort. They 
.vordc trv a lot of other things first before they contemplated 

° 3 urning to Russia’s other flank — in the Ear East- Are 
Hie Soviets and Chinese likely to patch up their quarrel in 
tiie near future? 

A i hat is always a possibility when you are dealing with 
UTitries that operate on such an expedient basis as the 
• •isiets md in their relations with Nazi Germany before 
-odd War II, Rut I don t see it on the immediate horizon. 

1 wn it it happened, I doubt if it would he anything more 
■ ii. an expedient. The fissure between these two countries 
r quite deep 

Q President Carter proposes to withdraw U.S. ground 
rces rrom South Korea. Will that affect China’s relations 
v ‘th Russia or its attitude toward this country? 

A Of course, it would have an effect on Chinese attitudes 
a that decision were made and executed. How important it 
i! ne wil) be largely dependent on how and when a 
withdrawal takes place— if it does— and what changes occur 
! ; me world scene in the interim. It’s pretty difficult to 
.•rxjeumre in the abstract until some policy decision is made 

m h< T and when it>s « oin 8 to take place— if it does, 
a Will such a withdrawal be seen as an American retreat 
mini Asia by Japan and other U.S. allies? 

A Again, it depends on how it’s done and whether the 
p ..ra tory steps can persuade those countries that it’s not a 
mi rent from Asia. Those who are looking to us for a security 
' l!lct '°n o»t there would be bound to think of it as some- 
mig of a retreat. Hut the status quo is not always the right 
answer. Any time you change something, it’s going to be 
approved by some and disapproved by others. 

Q One further point about the Soviet Union: What is your 
reading of Brezhnev’s health? Is he about finished, as recent 
< ports suggest? 

A My reading of Brezhnev’s health is that it’s a sine curve 
no goes up and down. -Sometimes he wears himself out a bit 
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or he has a par cular problem, but I don't see this as a curve 
that s constant!' declining and has a terminal date that can 
be anticipated, it's not such that we have to sit here and plan 
“Well, in 12 months or 24 months we’re bound to have 
som.' iody now 

Q We there any signs of a power struggle for the succes- 
sion in the Kremlin? 

A No, I don • read the signs that wav at this point. 

Q Would a leadership change have any significant effect 
tin Soviet- A men can relations? 

^ es ’ lt: s b ‘ iur, d to. With a new Administration here in 
Washington be inning to establish an understanding with 
the Brezhnev Administration in Moscow , we would have to 
start over and feel out a new Administration over there 
There would bound to be some slowdown in the develop- 
ment of enough understanding to proceed with things like 
SALT 

Q. Turning to your own situation at the CIA, Admiral, are 
you handicapped in countering Soviet and Cuban activities 
m Africa by restrictions on covert operations? 

A No, I’ve net found them a handicap at this point. There 
are no new limitations on our covert operations other than 
specific prohibitions on assassinations. I would not permit 
that kind of activity anyway. The point now is chat there 
must be presidential approval before any covert action is 
undertaken, and Congress must be informed in a timely 
manner. 

"WE CAN'T ABANDON COVERT ACTION"— 

Q Are covert operations— dirty tricks of that sort— really 


necessary 

A We cant a andon covert action. However, in todays 
atmosphere, the- * is less likelihood that we would want to 
use tins capability for covert action. Rut I can envisage 
circumstances ir which the country might demand some 
covert action. 

Q What circumstances? 

A for instance, let’s say a terrorist group appears with a 
nuclear weapon and threatens one of out cities and says, “If 
you don’t give u: some money or release some prisoners or 
do something, wt will blow up Washington, D C.” 

1 think the country would be inc ensed if we did not have a 
covert-action capability to try to counter that — to tro in and 
get the weapon or defuse it. 

So, although w don’t exercise it today, I think we must 
retain some capability for covert actions that range from 
small paramilitary operations to other actions that will influ 
ence events. 

Q. There have been recent allegations that you have de 
classified reports on energy to support the President’s policy 
decisions. Does this represent a new CIA policy of using, 
intelligence to support White House programs? 

A Tliat is definitely not the case. This study was started 
over a year ago— before even the election. The President did 
not know of it un I a few days before he mentioned it in a 
press conference. 

!.et me say, the igh, that I believe that the intelligence 
community should make more information available to the 
public on an unclassified basis. The public is paying for our 
work and deserve- to benefit from it within the necessary 
limits of secrecy. Moreover, a well-informed public is the 
greatest strength c i our nation. 

I also believe that declassifying as much information as 
possible is a good way to provide better protection for those 
secrets xe must h Id. Excessive classification simply breeds 
disrespect for and abuse of all classified data. I intend to 
continue to declassify and publish information of value and 
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WHY NIXON WENT ON 


THE “WITNESS STAND” 


The ex-President got one 
thing he needed from his TV 
interview — money. But he is 
not faring so well in his bid 
for rehabilitation. 

It was, to many, a puzzling move that 
Richard Nixon made by putting himself 
on a televised witness stand to answer 
questions about Watergate before a na- 
tionwide audience. 

Why did he do it, after almost three 
years of post-Watergate silence? Why 
stir up half-forgotten bitterness at this 
time? 

From his friends and close associates 
come these answers: 

• Nixon needed money — desperately 
and quickly. He is expected to net about 
a million dollars from his scheduled se- 
ries of five TV interviews. 

• He wanted the national-TV expo- 
sure as a chance to rehabilitate his pub- 
lic image— to win “a decent place in 
history,” as one friend put it. 

Initial reaction to the Watergate inter- 
view on May 4 suggests that Nixon's 
gamble on rehabilitating his image did 
not pay off. 

Polls of public opinion indicate that 
the former President changed few, if 
any, minds about his guilt or innocence 
of trying to cover up White House in- 
volvement in the Watergate affair. 

Those who had defended him in the 


past tended to accept his 
explanations on TV. The 
big majority who had 
thought he was guilty still 
thought so. Even among 
Republican members of 
Congress who had tried to 
defend Nixon against im- 
peachment, Nixon's TV 
arguments appeared to 
have little effect. 

Nixon presented “something less than 
a legal defense” to the charges against 
him, said Representative Charles Wig- 
gins (Rep.), of California, who had 
changed his mind after voting against 
impeachment. 

Representative Robert McClory 
(Rep.), of Illinois, who voted for two of 
the three impeachment charges adopted 
by the House Judiciary Committee, said 
after watching the telecast: “I didn’t 
have any change of heart. I don t think it 
helped Nixon at all— or helped the coun- 
try. I felt depressed at the end. 

Opinion surveys suggested, however, 
Nixon may have won some sympathy 
and a better understanding of his travail 
during those two years between the Wa- 
tergate break-in of June 17, 1972, and 
his resignation on Aug. 9, 1974. 

“I feel sorry for him,” even though 
"‘he’s still covering up,” said former Sen- 
ator Sam J. Ervin (Dcin.), of North Caro- 
lina, who headed the Senate Committee 
whose televised hearings in 1973 
spurred the drive to impeach Nixon. 

But “I felt sorry for America,” said 


“I let the 
American people 
down , and I 
have to carry 
that burden with 
me for the rest 
of my life. ” 


House Speaker Thomas (“Tip ) O Neill, 

Jr. (Dem.), of Massachusetts. “It would 
have been better not to have been on 
television.” 

“I have no sympathy for him at all, 
said Senator Barry M. Goldwater (Rep ), 
of Arizona. 

Republican Representative Tom Rails- 
back of Illinois, who voted for impeach- 
ment, commented that nothing Nixon 
said on TV changed his opinion but: 
“For the last 15 minutes, Nixon became 
very human, very revealing.” 

Watching the interview was “an ago- 
nizing experience for me,’ said Senator 
Jacob Javits (Rep.), of New York. But he 
added: “It should shatter any illusions 
that a President was made to resign 
when he shouldn t have. 

"The spectacle." Many people ob- 
jected to the idea of a former President 
subjecting himself to grilling in such a 
forum— especially doing it for money. 

“There’s something unsettling about 
the spectacle of Richard M. Nixon hold- 
ing forth on Watergate for a profit,’ 
editorialized the Bergen, N.J., Record. 

The Houston Chronicle said: “It would 
have been better had Nixon not agreed 
to those television interviews. They will 
change nothing in the minds of bate- 
mongers whose feelings still run high. 

A nationwide Harris Poll of 1,506 per- 
sons found 557 of them had watched the 
Nixon telecast. Among the watchers: a 
51-27 majority thought Nixon lied sever- 
al times, 45 per cent felt sorry for him 
but a 58-36 majority was not more sym- 
pathetic to him as a result of the telecast 
and a 51-41 majority was resentful of the 
money he got. 

The May 4 interview produced very 
little information that had not been 
brought out before in the long investiga- 
tion that followed the break-in at the 
Democratic Party headquarters in 
Washington’s Watergate building. 

Under the insistent probing of his 
British interrogator, David Frost, Nixon 
made a few new concessions. 

said things that 


He confessed he had 
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'/ said things that 

were not true 

l or all those 
things I have a 
very deep 
regret. " 


“If they 
want me to get 
down and 
grovel on the 
floor — 
no, never. ” 


1-0 


I made so many 
bad judgments — 
the worst ones 
mistakes of the 
heart rather 
than the head 


WITNESS STAND” 

continued from preceding page ] 


a rt- not true" in previous statements. 
; i dropped his earlier claim that he 
i< ed out of concern lor “national secu- 
ni / in his early attempts to curb the 
ttergate investigations. His explana- 
- ■ 1 ’ frost was that he was trying to 
"■contain it politically" and to prevent 
na?m to his close associates whom he. at 
h..l lime believed to be innocent. 

hut Nixon insisted he did not commit 
i < ? i;ue or an impeachable offense, and 
h ■■ ois motives were not criminal. 

I people) want me to get down and 
v, 'l on the floor, he said, “no, never. 
tj c ause 1 don’t believe T should.” 

.u the end, however, he did make an 
n otional admission. 


•t <lown mv 


friends,” he said. “1 let 


WATERGATE — 
KEY DATES 


! S 97 1 

| September 3: Three men break into 
j ■• 'ice of a Los Angeles psychiatrist, 
! looking for records of Daniel F.lls- 
J berg, who was accused of giving the 
| . ess secret Pentagon papers on the 

j Vietnam War Three White House 
] are later found guilty of plotting 

| l he break-in. 

1972 

j -tune 17: Five men are caught by 
I police in Democratic Party headquar- 
I rs m Washington's Watergate build- 

n : Their aim. it turned out later, 
to photograph documents and 
| fun electronic listening devices. 

June 23: Nixon says: “The White 
lbsu.se has had no involvement what- 
'* i'r in this particular incident ” 

J 973 

January 30: Trial of seven accused 
■ i Watergate break-in ends, with five 
j. leading guilty, two convicted. 

March 19: James W. McCord, Jr.. 
;u* had been convicted of the break- 
v charges there had been perjury at 


down the country 1 let down our system 
of government . . . 1 let the America * 
people down, and I have to carry th t 
burden with me for the rest of my lif 
My political life is over ” 

Financially, if not politically, the J 
interviews are profitable to Nixon. > 
addition to a flat fee of $600,000, he s 
understood to be getting a share of tl 
profits. With the interviews appearir 
on 155 stations in the U.S and 14 st 
tions abroad, and ads selling as high : 
$125,000 a minute, estimates are th. 
Nixon's total take could run up to < 
possibly above a million dollars. 

Friends sav he badly needs that moi 
ey because he is deeply in debt. Leg; 
fees and other costs of his long defensiv 
battle have “drained him dry,” as on 
friend put it. Estimates are that he owe 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Nixon already has sold lbs home s 


the; trial, with pressure to keep defen- 
dants silent about the complicity of 
“higher-ups.” 

Apni 17: Nixon announces he has 
ordered “intensive new inquiries” as 
a result of major developments that 
came to his attention on March 21. 
That it turns out. was when White 
House Counsel John W Dean III told 
Nixon we are being blackmailed” by- 
Watergate defendants. Nixon later 
claimed that was the first time he 
heard about “hush money' to keep 
defendants quiet. 

Apni 30: Nixon fires Dean. White 
House aides H. R. Haldeman and 
John D, Fhrliehman resign. 

May 17: The Senate’s special Wa- 
tergate investigating committee be- 
gins weeks of public televised 
hearings that produce allegations of 
White House involvement in Water- 
gate cover-up. 

July 16: A presidential aide tells 
Senate investigators that all White 
House conversations have been re- 
corded on tape since 1970. 

October 20: In so-called Saturday- 
eight massacre, Nixon forces firing of 
Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox 


Key Biscay lie. Fla., and some sav he was 
in danger of having to sell his estate in 
San Clemente. Calif., as well 
Nixon is hoping lor another linancia 
windfall from his memoirs that he is 
writing and expects to publish next vear 
Starting in August, Nixon is said to be 
planning to take off at h ast three 
months for rest, swimming and golf He 
now breaks 80” occasionally on the golf 
course. Despite his 1974 illness with 
phlebitis and Mrs. Nixon’s mild stroke in 
1976, both are now described as enjoy- 
ing better health. 

Nixon s medium. Explaining way 
Nixon chose television for his first return 
to public life, one close associate sa d: 
“Nixon has always regarded T\ as his 
medium. As President, Nixon used TV 
and radio extensively . 

“He feels that with a book you reach 
only a limited audience, while with TV 



who was demanding the White 
House tapes. 

October 30: House Judici ary Com- 
mittee begins consideration of possi- 
ble impeachment proceedings. 

November 1: Leon Jaworski suc- 
ceeds Cox as special prosecutor 
1974 

March 1: Seven Nixon appointees 
are indicted, charged with conspiring 
to hinder Watergate investigation. 
Nixon, as later revealed, was named 
is an unindicted co-conspirator. 

July 27-30: House Judiciary Com- 
mittee adopts three articles of im- 
peachment charging Nixon with 
obstructing justice, misusing his pow - 
ers and unconstitutionally delving 
Committee subpoenas. 

August 5: Nixon releases tapes — the 
m-called smoking pistol — showing he 
fried to halt Fill investigation of Wa- 
mrgate as early as June 23, 1972 He 
idmits he had withheld that evidence 
‘Tom investigate rs 
August 9: N xon resigns Gerald 
ord succeeds him. 

September 8 Ford pardons Nixon 
or any federal crime he might have 
■ommitted while President 
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“I brought myself 
down. I gave 
them a sword, and 
they stuck it in 
and twisted it 
with relish. ” 


you can reach a mass audience with an 
emotional impact. 

"Nixon was very anxious to put his 
Administration in perspective and give 
his side of Watergate. The TV interviews 
are seen as a way of answering questions 
that are on the minds of a lot of people,” 

Blunt queries. Many of those ques- 
tions on people’s minds were put bluntly 
to Nixon by his interrogator, Frost. The 
answers seldom varied much from those 
that Nixon had given in the past. 

Nixon continued to maintain that he 
had not known about “hush money” 
demands by Watergate defendants until 
he was told by his counsel, John W. Dean 
III, on March 21, 1973. He denied he 
endorsed or ratified the $75,000 pay- 
ment made that same evening to E. 
Howard Hunt, one of the defendants. 

One of the three impeachment 
charges voted against Nixon by the 
House Judiciary Committee was that he 
obstructed justice by trying to impede 
investigations. On this, Nixon said “I did 
not . . . commit the crime of obstruction 
of justice because I did not have the 
(criminal) motive required.” 

On the question of whether he tried 
to cover up facts, Nixon conceded “in 
some cases going right to the edge of the 
law” in advising his aides — “because I 
thought they were legally innocent” — 
and “under the circumstances I would 
have to say that a reasonable person 
could call that a cover-up.” But, he add- 
ed: “I didn’t think of it as a cover-up. I 
didn’t intend it to cover up.” 

Nixon gave this explanation: “My mo- 
tive . . . was not to try to cover up a 
criminal act” but to ensure against “any 
slop-over in a way that would damage 
innocent people or blow it into political 
proportions.” 

Much of the interview was taken up by 
sparring between Nixon and Frost over 
interpretations of tape-recorded conver- 
sations between Nixon and his White 
House aides. After one such session in- 
volving talks with Dean, H. R, Haldeman 
and John D. Ehrlichman on March 21, 
1973, Frost exploded in anger: 

“What I don’t understand about 
March 21 is ... why you didn’t pick up 
the phone and tell the cops. . . . When 
you found out about the things that 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman had done, 


there is no evidence anywhere of a re- 
buke. . . . Nowhere do you say to Halde- 
man and Ehrlichman, ‘This is disgraceful 
conduct.’ ” 

Nixon then launched into a long dis- 
cussion of the “very difficult period” he 
had gone through. He described his 
emotions when he finally decided he 
had to ask for the resignations of his old 
friends, Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 

“Maybe I defended them too long," 
he said. “Maybe I tried to help them too 
much. But I was concerned about 
them. ... I felt that they in their hearts 
felt they were not guilty. I felt they 
ought to have a chance, at least, to prove 
that they were not guilty." 

Nixon quoted a former British Prime 
Minister, William Gladstone, as saying 
“that the first requirement for a Prime 
Minister is to be a good butcher.” Nixon 
called that a “summary” of Watergate, 
and said: 

“I did some of the big things rather 
well. I screwed up terribly on what was 
a little thing and became a big thing. 
But I will have to admit I wasn’t a good 
butcher.” 

Nixon disclosed that he had consid- 
ered resigning the Presidency when he 
announced the resignations of Halde- 


man and Ehrlichman. But he hung on 
until the House Judiciary Committee 
had voted to impeach him and the so- 
called smoking-pistol tape had revealed 
his attempts to curb the FBI’s investiga- 
tion as early as June 23, 1972. 

Self impeachment. “I brought my- 
self down,” Nixon told Frost and the TV 
audience. “I gave them a sword, and 
they stuck it in and they twisted it with 
relish. And I guess if I’d been in their 
position I would have done the same 
thing.” 

In the end, Nixon said, “I have im- 
peached myself ... by resigning. That 
was a voluntary impeachment.” 

Originally, four interviews were 
scheduled, the last three to deal with 
less controversial aspects of Nixon's Ad- 
ministration. After the Watergate inter- 
view drew an audience of more than 45 
million, the largest ever to watch a news 
interview, it was announced a fifth inter- 
view would be added. 

The subject: The mysteries of what 
happened to the 18 ’A -minute gap in one 
key White House tape and of why Nixon 
did not burn those tapes before they 
proved so damaging to him. 

The American people still have not 
heard the last of Watergate. 



H. R. Haldeman, for- 
mer chief of White 
House staff. Given 
same term as Mitchell 
and Ehrlichman for con- 
spiracy, obstructing jus- 
tice, perjury in cover-up. 
Free on appeal to Su- 
preme Court. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MEN- 
WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


Among those found guilty in Water- 
gate or related cases were these five 
men close to Richard Nixon: 


John N. Mitchell, 

former Attorney Gener- 
al. Convicted Jan. 1, 
1 975, of conspiracy, ob- 
struction of justice and 
lying to investigators in 
Watergate cover-up. 
Got 2Vt to 8 years. Free 
while appealing case to 
Supreme Court. 


John W. Dean III, for- 

mer White House court- 

sel. Pleaded guilty of J-?'. ; -’.a 

conspiracy to obstruct 

justice in Watergate W Wsj* 

cover-up. Sentenced to 

1 to 4 years in prison. ' 

Released Jan. 8, 1975. 
after 4 months. Has 
made rfiShe y by lecture tour and writ- 
ing a book about Watergate. 

Colson, HPIliili! 


John D. Ehrlichman, 

Nixon’s domestic coun- 
selor. Convicted with 
i Mitchell on similar cov- 
er-up charges. Given 
same sentence, which 
• . p was made concurrent 

with a previous sen- 
tence of 20 to 60 
months for ordering 1971 break-in to 
rifle psychiatrist's records of Pentagon 
Papers figure Daniel Ellsberg. Wrote 
novel. Went to jail Oct. 28, 1976, with- 
out. waiting for ruling on appeal. 


Charles W. ^ 

former White House ■p||PK| 
special counsel. Plead- y$j 

ed guilty to obstaicting HKiMfi 
justice in Ellsberg case. ■ESirE? 
Sentenced to 1 to 3 
years and $5,000 fine. 

Released January 31, 

1975, after 6 Vi months. 

Wrote a book on his White House, 
religious and prison experiences. ' 
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From Coast to Coast, an All-Out 
Race to Find More Oil 


Higher prices are opening 
new frontiers for exploration 
and reviving old fields. But fu- 
ture is clouded by fears about 
Carter's energy program. 

u a time when President Carter says 
the t j .S, is running out of oil and gas, the 
petroleum industry is in the midst of its 
greatest search in years to find more. 

Grom the Rocky Mountains to the 
Gulf Coast and the hills of Appalachia, 
l he lotion is hot and heavy. Virtually 
every drilling rig has been pressed into 
ervice Companies that evaluate geo- 
logical formations for oil and gas poten- 
tial are working at capacity. 

The pace would be even more frenet- 
ic if it weren’t for shortages of drill pipe, 
easing and skilled workers in some areas. 

Oil and gas fields that were consid- 
reri head or dying are being brought 
■back fo life with new recovery tech- 
niques Wildcatters are drilling deeper 
Hid deeper to seek out elusive pockets 
of oil and gas. Geological formations that 
had been overlooked or ignored in the 
days oi plenty and low prices suddenly 
have become hot prospects. 

Experts warn, however, that the spurt 
m drilling should not be 
interpreted as a sign that 
the U.S. has plenty of oil 
and gas and the energy 
crisis is not real. They see 
U in terms of fighting a 
holding action against the 
inevitable day when finite 
supplies of fossil fuel are 

exhausted. 

Companies are drilling 
more and deeper to find 
less and less,” comments 
Carl Savit of Western 
< biophysical, a Houston 
er.mpany involved in seis- 
mic surveys. 

The only soft spot in the 
boom « offshore. This is 
heenuse of a slowdown of 
leasing in federal waters 
by the Garter Administra- 
tion and court action that 
has halted drilling in the 
Atlantic off the coast of 
New Jersey, 

Cncouraged hy rela- 
i v ly high prices now 
-■tint rbo prospect of even 

i 


higher prices in the future oil and g is 
companies have budgeted a record 28.5 
billion dollars for capital spending m 
1977 In contrast to the past, most of the 
money will be spent on projects with i 
the U S. 

Says fohn K. Swearingen chairman i 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana): “Whi - 
much has been said about the decline in 
oil and gas production — and reserves- 
in the 1 United States, we believe ther 
are many opportunities for profitabl 
exploration and production remaining i: 
this country.” 

Meeting demand. Independent ex 
ploration firms also have stepped up 
their spending plans for this. year. “Inde 
pendents are coming out of the wood 
work,” says Robert Parker, president o 
Tulsa-based Parker Drilling Company 
“This is the busiest year in 10 y ears for 
us and we are building new rigs as fast as 
we can to meet a backlog of orders.” 

Individual investors and natural-gas 
pipelines are pouring additional money 
into the search for more oil and gas. 

The Oil <& Gas Journal, a trade publi- 
cation, reports that five major pipeline 
companies plan to spend an estimated 
358 million dollars in 1977 for leases, 
drilling and development ventures. A 
survey by Resource Programs, Inc., an 
industry consulting firm, notes that 15 


independent oil companies raised 359 
million from investors in 1976, an 11 per 
cent increase over 1975. 

With ample funds available, drilling 
activity is at a 16-year high. The Hughes 
Tool Company, which keeps track of 
such things, reports that 1,942 drilling 
rigs were operating in the US. in early 
May, the most since December, 1961 At 
the same time last year 1,457, rigs were 
at work. Drilling in the U S. hit a peak m 
1955, but low prices for domestic oil and 
gas sent the industry into a tailspin in 
the 1960s. 

Drilling started its latest surge in 1972 
when intrastate prices for natural gas ; n 
Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana started 
rising. An additional boost came from 
higher U.S. oil prices after the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) quadrupled prices for their oil 
in 1973. 

Oilmen attribute the current high lev 
el of activity to two factors: Federal 
Power Commission action in late 1976 
that almost tripled the price of natural 
gas sold in interstate commerce and the 
prospect of higher oil and gas prices that 
prevailed even before President Cartel 
unveiled his energy program. 

Taking more chances. Says Don 
Covey, senior vice president, produc- 
tion, for Mitchell Energy & Develop- 
ment Company in Houston: "We’re 
looking at prospects now that we could 
not afford to look at before. With $11 oil, 
you can take higher risks than with $3 
oil. And you will do a lot of things for 
$1,50 and $2 [per 1,000 cubic feet] gas 
that you wouldn’t do for 30 cent gas.” 

Houston Oil & Mineral Company has 
i ncreased its budget for drilling expen - 
eve wildcat wells by 142 per cent in 
1977. The company also is buying old 
ields from major oil companies, rew'ork- 
ng them and increasing production bv 
as much as 43 per cent. “It costs you to 
ret this stuff out,” says Robert D. Pat- 
rick, III, vice president of operations 
but because of the new prices, you can 
iford to put in the facilities.” 

W H. (Bill) Doran, president of XRG. 
ic.. says higher prices are enabling his 
- rm to harvest “forgotten gas ” He adds: 

Wo are drilling in areas where there is 
i > production, in fields that were aban- 
< vied There’s enough gas there to 
i .ike it worthwhile at tb»' new price.” 

l )ne such gas well in Texas was shut 
c iwri when its production fell to 
2i >0.000 cubic feet a dav At the time, 
g ■ was priced at !6 cents a thousand 




if 
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SCHEDUL E yOUR 

BUSIHESS 


MEW yORK-MDWARK WASHINGTON, D.C. MEW yORKrMEWARK 

TO TO TO 

DALLAS-FORT WORTH DALLAS-FORT WORTH HOUSTON 


MOST 

MOM-STOPS 


MOST OME-STOPS 
FROM NATIONAL 


12 WEEKDAy 
DEPARTURES 


LEAVE 


LaGuardia 
9:00 a.m. 

11:00 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. 

5:00 p.m. 

Kennedy 
9:10 a.m. 
3:00 p.m. 
5:40 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 

Newark 
7:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
2:00 p.m, 
4:00 p.m, 
6:00 p.m 


Non-stop 

Non-stop 

Non-stop 

Non-stop 

One-stop 
Two-stop 
Non-stop 
. Non-stop 

Two-stop 
Non-stop 
. Non-stop 
. Non-stop 
. Non-stop (Ex, 


ARRIVE 

11:20 a.m. 
1:20 p.m. 
4:20 p.m. 
7:25 p.m. 

12:25 p.m. 
7:08 p.m. 
8:10 p.m. 
10:05 p.m. 

10:45 a.m. 
11:20 a.m. 
4:20 p.m. 
6:20 p.m. 
Sat.) 8:20 p.m. 


LEAVE 


National 
8:20 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 
1:05 p.m. 
4:30 p.m- 
5:45 p.m. 
7:1 5 p.m. 
Dulles 
10:25 a.m. 
3:25 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 


One-stop 
One-stop 
One-stop 
One-stop 
, One-stop 
. One-stop (Ex. sat.) 


ARRIVE 

10:45 a.m. 
12:05 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
7:08 p.m. 
8:10 p.m. 
9:48 p.m. 


Non-stop 12:25 p.m. 
Non-stop 5:25 p.m. 
Connect (Ex. sat.) 9:20 p.m. 
Connect (Sat. only) 1 1 :35 p.m. 


LEAVE 

LaGuardia 
9:00 a.m. 

11:00 a.m. One-stop 
2:00 p.m. 

5:00 p.m. * 

Kennedy 
9:10 a.m. 

3:00 p.m. Three-stop 
5:40 p.m. * (Ex. 
7:30 p.m. 

Newark 

9:00 a.m. One-stop 
2:00 p.m. 

4:00 p.m. One-stop 
6:00 p.m. One-stop (Ex. 


ARRIVE 

12:50 p.m. 
2:50 p.m. 
5:50 p.m. 
8:50 p.m. 

1:50 p.m. 
8:50 p.m. 
sat.) 9:50 p.m. 
11:35 p.m. 

12:50 p.m. 
5:50 p.m. 
7:45 p.m. 
Sat.) 9:50 p.m. 


'Braniff Connection 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR BRANIFF. 


BRANIFF 
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WITH FtyiNG COLORS. 
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Eoesirt have to 
be high in cholesterol 


* 



The Special K 
Breakfast 

•- ' >’ancj« nice or fomato mice 
I \ < :ups . oz.; Kelloggs'" 
pwial K* nigh protein cereal 
teaspoon sugar 
skim milk 
One cup black 
coll <> or tea 


the Proof _is in rhe Special K Breakfast* 

A one-ounce serving of Special K 
with V 2 cup of skin milk gives you 

10 grams of protein** to start 
off your morning. Yet a 
serving of Special K with 
:kim mi .< is low in cholesterol. 
Make a bowl of Special K 
a part of a complete breakfast. 
And get a good breakfast 
without a lot of 
cholesterol. 


** 6 rra -ns from a one-ounce 
serving of Special K; 

4 grains from 1 ; c. ip skim milk. 
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Oil-field workers are drilling deeper and in more inhospitable regions as the industry 
steps up the search for new supplies of oil and gas to bolster dwindling U.S. reserves. 


feet and the $32 a day of gross revenues 
wasn’t enough to cover the cost of oper- 
ating a compressor. XRG purchased the 
well in 1975, reopened it and installed a 
$21,000 compressor. The well now pro- 
duces about $400 worth of gas a day. 
Doran claims the effort added more 
than 300 million cubic feet of gas to the 
nation’s reserves. 

"Rockies gone wild." One of the 

hottest new onshore drilling regions is in 
the Rocky Mountains, where rich oil 
strikes have been made in a formation 
called the “Overthrust Belt.” “The 
Rockies have gone wild,” says Tulsa’s 
Robert Parker. 

Other active spots include deep drill- 
ing in west Texas and the Anadarko 
Basin in Oklahoma, where drillers are 
probing for natural gas nearly 5 miles 
below the surface at a cost of more than 
2 million dollars for a single well. The 
cost of one Anadarko well zoomed to 6.5 
million. 

Deep drilling also is active along the 
Gulf Coast. Chevron Oil Company is 
exploring 4 miles below ground in Lou- 
isiana in its search for new natural gas 
reservoirs. 

One of the most intriguing areas now 
coming under scrutiny by oil companies 
is not new at all. Oilmen have known 
since the earliest days of their industry 
that the Appalachian Mountains con- 
tained oil and gas. 

The first well ever to produce oil was 
discovered in 1859 near Titusville, Pa., 
but such small reservoirs were almost 
forgotten after the turn of the century 
when the giant fields were discovered in 
Texas and Oklahoma. Higher prices now 
are making it profitable to seek out new 
fields in Appalachia and revive old fields 
that have been drained by conventional- 
recovery methods. 

James B. Gehr, president of Allegheny 
Land & Mineral Company at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., says that higher prices for 
natural gas have stimulated drilling 
throughout the Appalachian Basin. Alle- 
gheny drilled only seven wells in 1974 
because of a squeeze between rising 
costs and depressed gas prices. This 
year, following FPC action boosting 
prices for newly discovered gas, Alleghe- 
ny plans to drill 80 wells at a cost of 
about $100,000 each. 

Says William Hover, vice president of 
the Pennzoil Company: “People have 
known for years and years that there is 
plenty of oil and gas still left in the 
Basin, but it just wasn’t profitable to 
produce until prices increased. It was no 
big secret, just a matter of economics.” 

Pennzoil has increased its exploration- 
and-production budget for the region 
from 7 million dollars in 1975 to 12.8 
million this year. 

Part of the 


stimulate production from “stripper” 
wells that produce less than 10 barrels 
per day. By pumping water, steam and a 
special chemical solution into the nearly 
depleted wells, Pennzoil is able to dis- 
lodge oil that otherwise would have 
been left in the ground. Hover says the 
current market price of $13.82 a barrel 
for “stripper” well production just about 
covers the cost of these special recovery 
methods. 

Stretch it out. While many oilmen 
privately agree with the Carter Admin- 
istration’s assessment that little can be 
done to reverse the decline in U.S. pe- 
troleum production, they insist that the 
small but numerous discoveries now be- 
ing made can stretch out remaining re.- 
serves until alternatives to fossil fuels are 
ready to take over from oil as the na- 
tion’s primary energy source. 

That is one reason the industry is 
unhappy with President Carter’s pro- 
posed energy program. The petroleum 
people say the President’s plan lacks 
adequate incentives for more produc- 
tion and exploration. 

Some predict that drilling will decline 
in 1978, despite the present boom, un- 
less the industry can persuade Congress 
to alter some of the Administration’s 
proposals. 

Presidential Energy Adviser James 
Schlesinger scoffs at these charges, 
claiming that provisions boosting the 
price of newly discovered oil from 
$11.28 to more than $13 per barrel will 
give domestic producers one of the 
world’s highest profit margins and more 
than enough incentives. 

While industry concedes that a $13 
price is adequate in most cases, it claims 


booby traps. Some oilmen say that only 
10 per cent of the new oil discoveries in 
Texas last year could qualify for new-oil 
prices. Under the Carter plan, new dis- 
coveries are defined as those 2.5 miles 
away from or 1,000 feet deeper than an 
existing well — to keep producers from 
collecting “new oil” prices on oil that 
had been found some time ago. 

“That part of the plan is a political 
rationality but not a geological rational- 
ity,” says George Peterkin, president of 
Kirby Exploration Company. 

Peterkin claims that it is entirely pos- 
sible to have wells producing from the 
same reservoir that are more than 2.5 
miles apart, or to have wells only a half 
mile apart that are producing from dif- 
ferent reservoirs. 

Oilmen also complain that the Carter 
plan has no provision to encourage 
greater production from “stripper” gas 
wells, and would roll back the price of 
intrastate gas — gas produced and sold 
within the same State — from around $2 
to $1.75. 

They gripe, too, that although U.S. 
coastal waters remain one of the least- 
explored regions of the earth, the Presi- 
dent omitted any measures to speed up 
leasing of offshore tracts. 

A deep fear. Industry spokesmen 
hope that most of the troublesome pro- 
visions can be worked out during con- 
gressional debate over the Carter 
program. 

Until then, oilmen plan to keep on 
drilling. Says one oil-company executive: 

“There is an underlying fear among 
oilmen that if they can’t get the job done 
the Government will take over the in- 
dustry. Many feel that is the real intent 
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on politicians.” 
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WHITE HOUSE “MOVERS AND SHAKERS”: 


T aE PEOPLE who run the Carter 
White House are finding that Gov- 
ernment service can be lucrative. 

Under recently announced raises. Car- 
ter's nine best-paid assistants now draw 
$56,000 a year. Eight aides earn 
$51,000, 7 are paid $48,500 and another 
35 get between $40,000 and $47,500. 

Ihe top pay for staff members in the 
Ford Administration was $44,600. Mem- 
bers of Congress are paid $57,500 a year. 

In releasing the figures, the White 
House announced that it had saved the 
taxpayers $166,500 a year. The reason- 
ing; Some of the salaries could have 
•been boosted even higher under recom- 
mendations made by a special salary 
commission before Carter took office. 

1 n the vast majority of cases, presiden- 
tial aides are receiving much higher pay 
than they were getting before they 
came to the White House. Many staff 
members are young, ana some drew 
only nominal salaries while working in 
< barter's campaign organization. 





Carter’s Inner Circle— $56,000 


Jody Powell, 33. A close adviser since Carter was 
Georgia Governor, he's in charge of press relations. 


Hamilton Jordan. 32. He is 
the President's "right hand' 
and top political adviser. 



David i Aaron. 38. an 
assistant for national- 

-securitv affairs. 


Hugh A. Carter, Jr., Timothy E. Kraft, 35. He holds key j | 

34. Oversees house- position as the man in charqe of 1 I 

keeping details. arrangingCarter’sappointments. I f 


Landon Butler 35. 
An aide to top staff 
member Jordan. 


Rex L. Granum 
26. Deputy press 
spokesman. 




Also in this category: j 

Special assistants Joseph W. j 

Aragon, Richard M. Harden j 

ind Janies B. King. j 




Martha ML Mitchell. 36. is 
the White House link with 
■the District of Columbia. 
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Mary Finch Hoyt, 
53. Mrs. Carter's 


Dr. Peter G. Bourne. 37, 
advises the President in 
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Greg Schneiders. 
30. Runs special 
jects. 






The “Rank and File” — $40,000 to $42,500 


Margaret A. McKenna, 31, helps advise 
the President on technical legal points. 


Also in this category: 

Deputy assistants Robert A. Nastanovich, 
David M. Rubenstein, Lawrence Bailey: 
Deputy Cabinet Secretary Jane Frank; Dep- 
uty Press Secretary Walter Wurfe! inter- 
governmental affairs assistants Bruce 
Kirschenbaum and Jim Parham. 
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Margaret ("Midge") Costanza, 44, acts as the President's Zbigniew Brzezinski, 49. He briefs Carter 
"window" to the public, listens to special-interest pleas. daily, advises on national-security affairs. 
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Mark A. Siegel, 30, helps Barry Jagoda, 33, advises Gretchen Poston, 44, is in 

plan the political strategy. Carter on TV appearances. charge of entertainment. 


Also in this category: 

Senior associate counsels Michael H. Cardozo 
and Douglas B. Huron; staff assistant Joseph 
Dennin; legislative-projects co-ordinator Leslie 
C. Francis; staff secretary Richard G. Hutche- 
son; lobbyists Robert Russell, Valerie F. Pin- 
son, Dan Tate and James C. Free; associate 
for public liaison S. Stephen Selig; appoint- 
ments assistant Timothy G. Smith; associate 
press secretaries Patricia Y. Bario and Walter 
E. Duka; First Lady’s aide Madeline F. Mac- 
Bean;. chief speechwriter James Fallows; and 
Frances M. Voorde, 37, supervises the research assistant Elizabeth Rainwater. 
President's long-range schedule. 


Also in this category: 

Counsel Robert J. Lipshutz, 
Cabinet Secretary Jack H. 
Watson, Jr., presidential as- 
sistants Stuart E. Eizenstat, 
Frank B. Moore and James R 
Schlesinger. 
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WHAT THEY DO, HOW MUCH THEY’RE PAID 
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REPUBLICAN STRATEGY: 
BACK TO GRASS ROOTS 


T ill REPUBLICAN pariy struggling to 
survive as an effective political force, 
-vill try to return to the White House 
u;d national power through city hall. 

l’h< plan: Rebuild the party starting at 
the precinct level in cities, counties and 
States and return to the fundamentals 
•i political operations — voter registra- 
tion. candidate selection, financing, is- 
<) t and communications. 

Insiders predict that instead of being 
mesmerized by presidential politics, as 
K- publicans so often have been in the 
past, the party will concentrate on elect- 
tig more people in 1977 and 1978 as 
t ' labors of Congress, Governors, legis- 
tiors. mayors, city councilmen, county 
supervisors, sheriffs and other State and 
■ teal officials. 

Future contenders ? From such a 
crap or new faces and younger people, 
party planners believe, will come the 
national Republican figures of the fu- 
‘ including possible presidential 
prospects who may be completely un- 
known at this time. 

A special effort will be made to attract 
more women, young people, older citi- 
zens, union members, ethnics, blacks 
and other minorities as party workers 
and as candidates. 

All along the way, the common goal of 
protecting the interests of various con- 
stituent groups is to be stressed more 
than the Republican label. 

■For example, a new program to assist 
blacks in running for Congress empha- 
sizes that the candidate should have a 
trong involvement in community af- 
lairs, but need not necessarily be identi- 
fied with the Republicans. 

II will not be easy, party leaders ad- 
Wurned one: “After Nixon. Water- 
lie and the Ford-Reagan battle last 
year, ‘-v<- re worse off than we have been 
:n sorin' time. To rebuild public confi- 
dence and political strength will be a 
eg, slow , hard process.” 

-Still, there are signs of new life in the 
Littered partv. in February, a Republi- 
won. ii congressional seat in a previ- 
■ i ly i femocratic district of Minnesota 
that fell vacant when Bob Bergland was 
aimed Secretary of Agriculture. 

■ince jimmy Carter's victory last year, 
Uentibhcans have won a dozen special 
ructions for State legislative seats in 
New York. Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ala- 
bama, Imva and Missouri. Some had long 
h“- ts heju by Democrats. Further tests 
•vjil ecu ic this year in legislative races in 


A Republican strategist pointed out: 
“We usually do better in congressional 
and State elections when we are out of 
the White House. Gradually, voters turn 
against the Administration in office as 
controversial issues develop.” 

A blueprint for a Republican come- 
back has been drafted by the new parts 
chairman. Bill Brock, a Chattanooga 
businessman and former U.S Senator 
from Tennessee. 

The Brock plan calls for: 

• A full-time political co-ordinator in 
each of the 50 States, to concentrate on 
the nuts and bolts of party organization. 
The co-ordinators will be paid by the 
National Committee but work under 
State chairmen. 

• A staff of 25 to 30 roving field 
agents to help in campaigns of Republi- 
cans for State or local offices. These field 


G.O.P.’S LOW ESTATE 

Republican rebuilding is start- 
ing from one of the party’s small- 
est political footholds in years. 

Here is how Republicans and 
Democrats compare in top of- 
fices across the U.S.: 

WHITE HOUSE 

President Democrat 


U.S. SENA TE 

Democrats 62 



U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENT ATIVES 


Democrats 291 

Republicans 144 

GOVERNORS 

Democrats 37 

Republicans 12 

Independent 1 

STATE LEGISLATURES 

Total Democratic seats 5,128 

Total Republican seats 2.370 

Republicans control both 


houses of legislatures in only five 
States. They hold one chamber 
in eight others. 


agents also will be funded by the party's 
national headquarters. 

* Task forces of political experts to aid 
State and local parties in such essential 
organizational areas as voter registration 

ml fund raising. 

* An expanded research division to 
provide Republican candidates with po- 
sition papers on key issues and records of 
their opponents’ stands 

• A black-communi tv-affairs division 
to help in electing blacks to local and 
State offices. Already. 28 Democratic 
Congressmen have been targeted for 
black opponents in 197S. 

• An increase in the National Com- 
mittee’s budget from 5.5 million dollars 
in 1975, the last off year, to 7.5 million 
this year and to 30 million by the 1980 
oresidential campaign. Most of the mon- 
ey is expected to come from direct-mail 
contributions in small denominations. 

Brock explained: “If we don't start 
electing people to city halls and court- 
houses and State legislatures, we have 
no foundation on which to build. " 

Gerrymandering warning. Charles 
Black, newly appointed campaign-oper- 
ations director, called for a special effort 
to elect more Republicans to legisla- 
tures, citing in particular such States as 
New York, California, Illinois and Flo- 
rida. Otherwise, some party analysts 
contend that Democrats in control of 
legislatures in big States could gerry- 
mander 25 to 30 Republicans out of U.S. 
Mouse seats by redrawing congressional- 
iistrict lines after the 1980 census. 

Unveiled at an April 29-30 meeting in 
t Ihieago, the party prospectus was rati- 
hed by a revamped Republican National 
f lommittee. 

Illinois State Chairman Don Adams 
noted: “Now we are talking about elect- 
ng candidates, not about producing ex 
oensive television programs.” 

George N. McMath. party leader in 
Virginia, observed that the Brock plan 

leaves the State chairman in control.’ 
He said that a ‘good spirit of co-oper 
ition is developing between the States 
md the national organization.” 

McMath added that the number ol 
Virginians seeking Republican nomina- 
inn for legislati/e seats has leaped by a 
bird this year. 

Will the new program save the Re- 
publican Party.' Political observers say 
hat depends not only on how expertly 
he Republicans execute their plan, but 
in public reaction to Carter Adnvinistra- 
ion policies in the future. 

Vs one Republican leader commented 
iK'Cinctly: “We are at rock bottom 
low — we hav e i o place to go but up.” 

The foregoing analysis was written 
nv Political Editor Paul L. Martin and 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS • HAVANA • MADRID • BELFAST • MOSCOW 


The London Summit was only one of many parleys attracting attention. 
Carter’s negotiators were on the move all over the place. 

Vietnam. Former enemies began talks in Paris to normalize relations — just 
two years after Hanoi drove the U.S. out. Some progress reported. 

Cuba. First direct Washington-Havana negotiations in more than 15 years 
produced a fishing accord, added Impetus to improving relations. 

Panama . Renewed talks on a canal treaty stirred both hopes — and fears. 

China. Secret meetings in Washington probed prospects of settling mutual 
U.S. -China financial claims, a prelude to shipping, airline agreements. 

Issues were complex, positions far apart, disagreements inevitable. So 
caution was the watchword everywhere. Nowhere were breakthroughs expected. 

Carter's trouble shooters will step up the pace in weeks ahead. Vice 
President Mondale planned mid-May visits to five European capitals. 

In Vienna, he'll see South Africa's Prime Minister Vorster, push for 
action on a new Anglo-U.S. plan for installing black-majority rule in Rhodesia. 

Secretary of State Vance, after London Summit, will meet with Russian 
Foreign Minister Gromyko in Geneva to discuss Mideast, strategic-arms impasse. 

In short, it's getting to be a red-hot springtime for Carter diplomacy. 

Vietnam talks surprised many by their fast start and cordial air . 

U.S. agreed to drop opposition to Hanoi's entry into the United Nations. 
Vietnam promised to step up search for Americans missing in action. But . . . 

There's sticky going farther down the road. Hanoi wants U.S. to end its 
trade embargo immediately. U.S. insists that is part of the normalization 
process yet to come. Vietnam also insists on American "responsibility" to pay 
for healing its war wounds. The White House doesn’t rule out a helping hand 
absolutely, does reject any idea of giving the Communists "reparations." 

A point to note: Any aid package will have tough sledding in Congress. 
Senators, Representatives solidly oppose aid that implies war guilt. 

As for Cuba, the ball now is in Castro's court. 

Washington has granted Cuban fishermen expanded rights in American waters, 
has lifted its ban on travel to the Communist island. So it's Havana's turn to 
show "good faith." For example: Let U.S. citizens still living in Cuba leave 
with their families, release those still in Cuban prisons. 

What Castro wants first of all is for the U.S. to lift its trade embargo 

( over) 
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the world, see your travel consultant 
or call us toll-free at 800-328-4567. 
(In Minnesota and Canada call 
collect 612-830-2345). 

Next time you need a car, put 
3ic 



-or 


e lease 
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•ompjLetely. Chances of that? Nil. So look for long, toug h barga ining ahead. 


Spain's moderates are bre athi ngs easier now that Prime Minister Suarez has 


fieport From Lebanon 


Leaky Truce and 
Lingering Misery 


BEIRUT 

Months after the truce that brought 
Lebanon's bloody civil war to an official 
the fighting, dying and economic 
t; ignation go on. 

I ht optimism that the resilient Leba- 
nese would quickly bounce back from 
the conflict that left 40,000 dead and the 
Switzerland of the Middle East” in ru- 
ms tins all but faded. 

> put it bluntly,” states one Ameri- 
ca!- banker here, “confidence in the 
hit-ure does not exist.” 

i he evidence is all too plain to see: 

« On the military front, there are 
ei -.lotions of fighting that often seem a 
i of the bitter 19-month-long civil 
war. in Southern Lebanon, savage bat- 
ics broke out in mid- April between 
Christians armed and backed by Israel 
and Palestinian and leftist Moslem forces 
locking new staging areas to launch 
-aids on Israel. 

Elsewhere, only the presence of the 
. 50 , 000-man Arab League peace force — 
mostly Syrian troops — keeps a lid on 
( ’hristian-Moslem hostilities. 

in the words of a Lebanese journalist: 

" Vubodv believes the war is over.” 

■ f a the economic scene, the millions 
of dollars of capital that fled the country 
are not returning. Even small merchants 
am hesitating to rebuild their shops and 
factories. The Government’s plans to re- 
build battered commercial areas remain 
sc the drawing boards. The assistance 
pledged by oil-rich Arab states has failed 
to arrive. 

» On the political scene. President 
Elias Sarkis is making little headway 
pacifying the warring factions. His Gov- 
ernment of technocrats has so far failed 
in ns twin missions — to speed recon- 
struction and to weaken the warlords 
■ - have run Lebanon since 1943. 
Common hatred. The only unifying 
fume m the country is a common hatred 
it the Syrians. They entered Lebanon to 
iicin enforce the truce, but are seen by 
pi uctieaily everyone as an occupying 
three. Everybody hates the Syrians, and 
At will drive them out of our country 
in day.” says a Christian militiaman, 
l ire key to President Sarkis’s hopes of 
Poring normalcy is the rebuilding of 
riv shattered Lebanese Army into a 
i oie military force. That would enable 
him to press for withdrawal of the Syr- 
ians. But reconstructing the armed 
ibrees is easier said than done. The split 
between Christians and Moslems that 
icii (o disintegration of the Army in the 
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first place shows no sign 
of healing. 

An even more over- 
whelming problem: how 
to set the stage for eco- 
nomic recovery. The Gov- 
ernment has been trying 
to ease the burden of its 
citizens with new laws 
providing for delayed 
payment of rents, for 
back wages and for insur- 
ance of new investments. 

But these onlv scratch the 
surface. 

Before the civil war, 

Lebanon had a service 
economy that thrived on 
banking, tourism and 
transport of goods from 
Lebanese ports to other 
Arab countries. 

Now port facilities and tourist hotels 
are charred ruins. Bank deposits have 
gone elsewhere. So have many of the 
foreign business firms that once crowd- 
ed the capital. Few are expected to 
return soon, either. Executives have dis- 
covered they usually don’t need the 
Lebanese as middlemen — it’s easier to 
deal with Arab sheiks directly. 

Experts say it will take years and huge 
sums of money to repair the war dam- 
age. Losses in the Beirut port area alone 
may be as much as 600 million dollars 
Outside help is a must. 

President Sarkis is clearly disappoint- 
ed in the amounts of foreign assistance 
Lebanon has received so far. The U.S. 
has pledged 50 million dollars, and 
American experts are busy helping Bei- 
rut rebuild bombed-out housing. But to- 
tal aid from other sources amounts to 
only another 50 million dollars. 

Some prospective lenders abroad are 
waiting for the Lebanese Gov ernment 
itself to kick in more money for redevel- 
opment. Eying Lebanon's 1.4 billion dol- 
lars in reserves, one European banker 
comments: “They have all this money in 
the bank and won't use it. Whv should 
they expect others to give them aid?" 

High finance doesn’t mean much for 
the ordinary Lebanese. For him tile is as 
tough as it was during the war. Few 
have been able to return to work. The 
number of jobless is estimated at 
270,000 in a population of only 3 million. 
At the same time, prices are soaring. 

Throughout the country, bitterness 
between Christians and Moslems runs so 
deep that sometimes not even the wide 



Bulldozer with armed guards clears a street in devastates 
Beirut. Lack of money hampers efforts at reconstruction 


spread presence of Syrian patrols can 
prevent “revenge” killings on a large 
scale. When leftist leader Kamal Jumb- 
latt was assassinated by unknown gun 
men on March 16, his Druze followers 
killed more than 100 Christian villager^ 
in retaliation. Earlier this year, the right 
wing Phalangist militia massacred more 
than 150 people, mostly Moslems, after .i 
bomb killed 30 of their followers 

Will Syrians leave? With killing still 
a way of life, with priv ate armies ready 
to resume the struggle, there seems lit- 
tle likelihood that the Syrian forces will 
be withdrawn soon. 

Concedes one Lebanese journalist: “If 
the Syrians withdrew, there would be 
fighting everywhere in 24 hours.” 

As many Lebanese see it, the only real 
solution to their problem is an over all 
settlement of the Arab-lsraeli conflict 
that will provide a homeland for the 
Palestinians. There are 400,000 of them 
in Lebanon — frustrated despairing, the 
perfect catalyst for violence. 

Hoping to ease tension. President Sar- 
kis conferred with Yassir Arafat. leader 
of the Palestine Liberation Organtza 
lion, in late April but sc far there are II 
signs of a cooling off. 

The Lebanese know that despite like- 
ly new Mideast peace talks in the au- 
tumn. a settlement between Arabs and 
Israelis may not come for years. 

And even then, the future ma\ never 
replace the past. As one banker put it 
‘Given peace in the area, the Lebanese 
probably can rebuild this country . But it 
will never be what it was before and it 
never again will be the Switzerland of 
the Middle East.” 
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demonstrates their great reception, 
guess which TV set they use. 
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Why a State Farm agent may be 
your best life and health agent, too. 


The first time Ron and 
Helen Steinmetz of 
Sikeston, Missouri, 
called on Cliff Morris, 
it was about life 
insurance. 

They’d talked to 
some other agents 
and wanted to see what 
State Farm had to offer. 

“We discussed our financial 
situation and our future plans with 
him,” recalls Ron, “and Cliff 
came back with the program we 
felt would do the most for us. ” 

“It was comfortable talking to 
him,” says Helen. 

“I liked the way he explained 
things so clearly, and suggested 
we take all the time we needed 
to make our decision.” 

It was a sound decision. 

As a State Farm agent, 


Cliff Morris has 
undergone extensive 
training in all phases 
of family insurance. 
He’s backed not 
only by America’s 
largest insurer of cars 
and homes, but 
one of the country’s 
largest life 
companies, too. 

Later Ron and Helen bought 
State Farm policies for their home 
and car. So now, if they have a 
question about any of their family 
insurance, ora claim, they just 
call Cliff. 

If you want someone who offers 
the outstanding protection and 
personal service the Steinmetzes 
enjoy, just check the Yellow Pages 
and call the State Farm agent 
in your neighborhood. 




Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there. 
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TAMING A 148 -BILLION-DOLLAR 
FEDERAL GIANT: WILL ANYTHING WORK? 


Special Report 


relative handful oi 
largely at helping p 
year was 1.9 billion 

M«+ wo* throe HoraHpct nIH the DPDartment Since then, HEW s annual budget has risen almost <‘*>9 

Not yet three decades old, tne ueparxmenx ^ cenl Emplovm nt has climbed 326 per cent in terms of 

of Health, Education and Welfare is still personnel, it has become the fourth largest Department of 

growing relentlessly-and stirring increasing th »„ quadrupled i«n 

criticism. Now reform is being planned for When Social Security was folded into the Department. With 

an agency that touches nearly everyone. 3b ZSK. the hew 

budget. 

I- 'hr US. Government's No. 1 spender, the Department of More than 105 billion dollars will be P^d out in the 

Health. Education and Welfare, is promising under new current fiscal yea c m Social Purity cash an ^ T* ‘ 

leadership to control the massive problems of the nation s benefits Another on billion dollars w H be -.pen _t m ch o 

, „. s . bureaucracy in grants to States, m programs such as aid to families with 

fV there is success, it will come where other efforts have dependent children, medicaid for the needy social services, 

tilled Bringing to rein the headlong growth of a Depart- supplemental-seci. ity income and black-lung bum. fits. 

rv.it that now oversees more than one third of all federal Spending under these programs is considered virtually un- 

s penning has not proved possible so far. controllable because everyone meeting certain eligibility 

With a budget of nearly 148 billion dollars this year and requirements is em tied by law to receive benefits 

forecast at 164 billion in 1978, HEW has been accused of a Only about 17 billion dollars ,n the entire HEW budget is 

broad range of misguided efforts. Among them: ignoring subject to annual r view by Congress and, therefore, consid 

welfare graft, abetting excessive red tape, creating a top- ered controllable. 

ht-aw layer of administrators and allowing heavy-handed Today the Dep rtment administers 3M stahatory pro- 

7 . - i- - trrams that, in one way or another, touch every American, its 

’ "iw"ue widespread demands for vast changes in the rainbow of interest ranges from the care of pregnant worn- 

Department, including a breakup of a sprawling bureaucracy en to feeding the Iderly. Even the children s TV ^ program 

that has grown in the 24 vears since its founding from a staff Sesame Street is .ustained partly with HLW funds. 

.17 00(1 to 157 000 The Department's wide-ranging responsibilities include 

tied ares Senator Lawton Chiles (Dem.), of Florida: “HEW operation of one of the world’s leading health-rese^h 

■■ mil of control. We must decide how to harness it, and do so centers, the National Institutes of Health, in Washm ton 

•m.-klv •« nossihle " D.C. The Center tor Disease Control m Atlanta, which 

' Th " Department’s new Secretary, Joseph A. Califano, Jr., played a major roc in the swine-flu program, is another 

agrees that some programs have been mismanaged. He has HEW branch with a global reputation HEW s Food and 

taken steps to attempt to simplify procedures and make Drug Administrati m has a long and controversial record of 

s,|.-w . inrp efficient protecting the into ests of consumers. 

M he fa. pledged to errprrnd other pro- In .he I «*>, , nr 1970s HEW has l^een ni the foytronl ol 

...amis — such as Head Start, which provides preschool tram- some cl the most complex and controversial is 

ng for low-income youngsters-initiated by the late times: the human ipheaval caused by a changing economy. 

President Lyndon Johnson in his Great Society efforts with 
,c help of Califano, who was then a White House adviser. M 

t m tics contend that the expansion of projects will cost many 
lillions more and increase the bureaucracy still lurther. 

•’he heat ge aerated by the controversy has spilled into the 
private lives il HEW officials. Califano has been widely ices AN 

incized for srich actions as hiring a cook for his personal use SOCIAL M£ 

,,i U. Department, even though many officials in other HUMAN SJE - 

. uwmment branches also have diets. The practice is do- MtcstNt OP •ANi**' r,0N 

tended oil the ground that long hours on the job make ^ , Tv „ r _, < I 

private in-house dining necessary. 

Kew critics of HEW are opposed to its over-all aims. Such 
programs as Social Security, medicare for the elderly and j 

disabled and aid to the nation’s schools are widely acclaimed j 

ir.r having raised living standards of millions ol Americans i 

nee overlooked by the Government. It is the excesses and 

.buses arising out of various programs — inevitable, some say, . V | 

in such massive efforts — that have caused most of the furor. Vj 

A dominating force. I he burgeoning ol HEW in just over 
i vo decades has been spectacular. Created in 1953 under a Secretary Califano discusses plan tc revamp the HEW bureauc 

Hepiiblican Administration, the Department began with a racy, which he says has grown cumbersome and ineffective 
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legalized abortion, genetic research, disintegration of family 
living, the cost and quality of education, the welfare explo- 
sion and attempts to end discrimination by race, national 
origin, sex or age. 

Whether the Department is advocating busing of children 
to achieve racial balance in schools or ordering a ban of 
saccharin to protect people’s health, it seldom has failed to 
arouse the passions of its friends and enemies alike. 

Programs added willy-nilly. Hundreds of expensive and 
noble-sounding social programs — some actively sought by 
the Department, some created almost willy-nilly by Con- 
gress — have been handed to HEW in recent years. 

Some goals that sounded feasible in the abstract have 
proved difficult to achieve. In many cases, funds simply have 
not been available to carry out the grandiose aims set forth 
by Congress in the authorizing legislation. 

Former HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson has said that the 
dollar gap between what Congress authorizes and what it 
actually appropriates to run a program is “a political shell 
game.” Hopes are raised only to be dashed, he noted in a 
blistering critique of HEW' at the time of his departure from 
the Department in 1973. 

To stay within spending limits set by Congress, program 
managers often have to pick and choose who among the 
needy will be helped or to spread programs so thin that they 
have almost no impact. Inevitably, said the former Secretary, 
the result has been disappointment and anger directed at the 
Department, usually followed by demands from special- 
interest groups for more funding. 

The cost of extending the present range of HEW services 
equitably, Richardson asserted, would require additional 
spending “roughly equivalent to the entire federal budget.” 

Once started, programs at HEW almost never die. 

They tend to live on, with their own growing constituen- 
cies and entrenched bureaucracy, after they are no longer 
needed, and even after their failure may have been amply 
demonstrated. “Programs are only put in; we don’t take 
them out,” says Senator Chiles, who advocates much closer 
periodic evaluation of HEW’s activities. 

Some programs that may be of questionable value arc 
supported by organized interests that Congress does not 
want to antagonize. Other programs are perpetuated be- 
cause they have become the pets of powerful members of 
Congress, whose names the enacting legislation often bears. 

Secretary Califano told U.S. News & World Report that he 
would not hesitate to recommend abolishing “programs that 


don’t work.” But, he added: “I guarantee you that over the 
next four years, the problem in getting rid of those programs 
will be more on Capitol Hill than with the executive branch. 
That has been the experience throughout.” 

Tor 20 years, Presidents and IIEW Secretaries have urged 
Congress to eliminate or reduce Funding for impact aid to 
school districts where there are federal installations. In 
theory, the money compensates local areas for the extra 
burden of having to educate children of federal employes. 
The Federal Government does not pay local taxes. 

But to critics of the program, impact aid is just another 
term for pork barrel. It “is not an effective or equitable way 
to distribute federal education funds,” argued Califano be- 
fore a House Appropriations subcommittee. 

"Sacred cows." The Carter Administration has proposed 
cutting impact aid by about half next year — to 370 million 
dollars. The White House also has asked Congress to chop 
spending for nurses-training programs, which the Adminis- 
tration says arc no longer needed, and to suspend new 
appropriations for direct student loans, which officials say are 
already adequately funded. 

When Califano outlined these proposals to the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Health, Education and 
Welfare in March, Chairman Daniel J. Flood (Dem.), of 
Pennsylvania, warned the Administration that it was tinker- 
ing with “sacred cows.” 

“Now, you do not seriously think that Congress is going to 
accept those proposals, do you?” Flood asked. 

Pressure groups long ago learned that Capitol Hill is a 
rewarding place to come to when they want to involve the 
Federal Government in new social endeavors or to expand 
the size and scope of existing ones. Says a House member: 
“Everybody is running [for re-election] every two years, and 
he is contacted by every pressure group under the sun.” 

Experts in social legislation say that Congress keeps on 
creating new programs, often with scant regard to how they 
will be administered, who will benefit from them or how 
they will be financed. 

There, is confusion, too, because Congress seems to speak 
to HEW in many different voices. 

Legislation affecting the Department 
is controlled by more than 30 sepa- 
rate congressional committees and 
subcommittees. Each seems to have 
its own priorities and approach to 
how the Department should be run. 

Some programs technically within 
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As recently as 10 years ago, HEW accounted for just over $1 of every $5 spent by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Today, it spends more than $1 of every $3. The upward trend shows little sign of turning around. 

"Social Security programs added to HEW outlays in 1963. 

Note: Years ended June 30,except 1977 and 1978, ending September 30. Estimates are latest official forecasts. 

Source' U.S. Office of Management and Budget 
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Tough Road Ahead for 
Carter’s Welfare Reform 


v>Mvh; i'KOBLKMS lie ahead for 
IVI President Carter as he undertakes 
; . . i! i >• -.it • the nation's welfare mess. 
j (in is lo scrap the current hedge- 
idge of programs were outlined by the 
eimintstralion on May 2 — and came uti- 
a '•-.-immediate fire from (Congress. 

At the heart of its plan are two basic 
p- moiples: a job for “every family with 
■ fiiidreu and a member able to work," 
u! “ i decent income ... for those who 
< anriot work.” 

I 'he President said he could accom- 
plish these and other welfare reforms 
with "no higher initial cost than the 
present system,” a claim that was imme- 
- hatch challenged by some experts. 

i’he present prograrrr, financed jointly 
I.;, the federal, State and local govern- 
ments, involves 37.8 billion dollars, of 
which the federal share is 23 billion. 

Details of tire Carter welfare proposal 
i yet to be worked out, but officials 
usd ii would contain these elements: 

» A single program of cash payments 
w ould replace some indiv idual programs 
now available to the poor. 

» Recipients would get federal pay- 
ment varying in amounts only to take 
ire of differences in living costs from 
one area to another. 

* .in extensive program would be es- 
ik’i-.iied to create public and private 
jobs for the t.ble-bodied who cannot oth- 
erwise find work. With the Government 
becoming, in effect, the employer of last 
resort, up lo 2 million new federally 
financed jobs may be needed, officials 
estimate. Under normal circumstances, 
suers a program would entail at least 10 
trillion dollars in wages. 

» Tax credits paid in cash would be 
igjsv.-n to working families with exceed- 
ingly low incomes. Lnder the existing 
setup, it is often more lucrative for the 
poor in some States to go on welfare 
• ban to take a low-paying job. The new 
prom am is supposed to make it 
tnort* financially attractive to 
v »-n. even for low wages. 

focus of plan. The President’s 
j.'tan would place heavy emphasis 
si : only oil jobs and simplicity of 
administration but also on “ade- 
quate assistance for those who can- 
not work, equitable benefits for ali 
noodv American families and close 
« operation between private 
groups anil officials at all levels,” 
i drier, who during the 1976 
.impaign placed welfare reform 
high on his list of domestic prior- 


ities, promised that legislation ipeliitn 
out his program would be sen! to Con 
gross by the first week of August. 

Still to be resolved are these question •: 

How to separate the employable poor 
from the rest of the welfare population 

How to break the cycle of weilare that 
holds some families for generations. 

How to consolidate about 40 billion 
dollars in welfare programs while im- 
proving administrative efficiency and 
guarding against increased fraud and 
waste. 

A crucial aspect of the Carter plan 
about which Congress and others al- 
ready are demanding to know more is its 
potential cost. 

Senator Daniel P. Moynihan (Dem.|, 
of New York, chairman of a subcommit- 
tee that will consider the proposals, 
questioned what the President meant 
when he said the “initial cost” would he 
no higher than the present system. 

Representative Robert Michel (Rep.), 
of Illinois, said he did not see how the 
reforms would result in any thing but 
higher welfare expenses. 

Criticizing the Administration for not 
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uisliing more details of its plan. Mi- 
le! added: “This is all so much baloney 
here isn't any substance to this. ” 

( ilifuno himself concedes that there 
a difficulties in determining how the 
n er-all costs will compare with current 
v ellure programs. 

livery single state inis a different 
velfare program,' with a “crazy quilt of 
lenefits,” he observed. Much must be 
■ summed, he said, before a total figure 
i.o be derived 

State and lot al governments hoping 
for federal take-over of all welfare-fi- 
nancing: responsibilities were disap- 
pointed with Carter's proposal. The 
President's statement noted only that he 
favored such shifts "as rapidly as federal 
resources permit.” 

Troubling many who have studied the 
new proposals is the problem of setting a 
national standard for cash welfare pay- 
ments. The Administration wants to 
wipe out the wide discrepancies in bene- 
fits that now exist from one State to 
another. 

HEW officials say that any national 
welfare standard probably will be mod- 
eled more closely to New York's level of 
S2,859 per poor indiv idual than to Mis- 
sissippi’s $530. 

Last year, the national average of gov- 
ernment spending per poor person was 
$1,389, according to a tabulation by the 
National Journal. 

Another difficult and expensive un- 
dertaking, according to the experts, 
would be a program to provide jobs for 
poor people who can work. Administra- 
tion officials said the cost — estimated at 
$5,000 per job annually — could be fi- 
nanced with funds that already are bud- 
geted for public-service employment 
under the President's economic-stimulus 
package. 

A sharp shift. Carter’s proposal is 
similar in many respects to former Presi- 
dent Nixon ‘s 1969 recommendation for 
a guaranteed minimum annual in- 
come — the so-called Family Assistance 
Plan. 

A major difference, however, is the- 
new emphasis on creating employment 
as part of an over-all approach to wel- 
fare. After years of debate. Congress 
ultimately rejected the Nixon reforms, 
partly, lawmakers said, because of the 
absence of a jobs provision. 

Capitol Hill sources say that it is un- 
likely that Congress will get around to 
voting on a welfare-reform package this 
year. 

Even if Congress adopts such legisla- 
tion in 197$, Carter noted, an additional 
three years wall he required to imple- 
ment the program and clean up the 
welfare mess.” 

“It is worse titan we thought.'’ the 
President concluded. 
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When it comes to insurance, you'd think 
the man who works at Allstate or State Farm 
could al ways get the exact coverage he needs 
right where he works. 

After all, he represents one of the leading 
insurance companies. 

But-that’s exactly the problem: He rep- 
resents one company. And only one company. 

So whether he needs insurance for his 
home, his car, or himself-he has only one 
insurance company to choose from. 

On the other hand, if he shops at The Insur- 
ance Store, he’ll find a wide selection of 
leading insurance companies— including us, 
Continental Insurance. 

And he’ll find each one of these companies 
has its own special capabilities and expertise. 

So whatever insurance he needs, he can 
select the specific companies, policies, 
and prices that best match his needs. 

In short, at The Insurance Store, he 
can select. He doesn’t have to settle. JfS*r' j 

Of course, you don’t have to work 
at Allstate or State Farm to shop iBfew! 
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But offering a wide selection of insurance 
companies does help explain why The Insur- 
ance Store sells more property and casualty 
insurance than either Allstate or State Farm 
Today, thereareover6, 500 Insurance Stores 
located coast-to-coast. 

Finding the nearest one is as easy as check- 
ing the Yellow Pages for the nearest agent 
listed under Continental Insurance. 

Each Store is owned and operated by an 
independent agent. 

Independent means: Although he represents 
many different insurance companies, he’s be- 
holden to no one company— including us. 

Instead, as a man who owns and operates 
his own business, he gives his first allegiance 

j. Which is probably the best rea 
^ son why anyone should buy 
jT insurance at The Insurance Store 
Jr And why, in fact, millionsdo. 

\ The Insurance Stoi 
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High-Priced Players 

WHAT INFLATION IS DOING 
TO THE WORLD OF SPORTS 


Huge contracts for players, 
often running into millions, 
are changing the face of pro- 
fessional sports. Who'll foot 
the bill? The fans, in the end. 

Turn to a newspaper’s sports pages 
today and you’re likely to find stories 
about lawsuits, strikes, mergers, rich 
television deals — and young athletes’ 
winning multimillion-dollar contracts. 

Such news not only has irritated the 
sports fans. It has cost them money. And 
it has produced a revolution in profes- 
sional sports in America. 

For most athletes, this revolution has 
been enormously rewarding. 

The average pay in baseball’s major 
leagues has nearly doubled in the last 
seven years — to an estimated $50,000 in 
1976 and what will surely be a much 
higher figure this year. At least 10 play- 
ers now are paid a quarter of a million 
dollars or more for six or seven months’ 
work. Three players each get at least 
$400,000 in salaries alone. 

Basketball salaries are even more fan- 
tastic. The average in the National Bas- 
ketball Association is $126,000 — up from 
about $40,000 in 1970. A few superstars 
get more than $500,000. 

In the National Football League, pay 
averages about $50,000 per player, with 


salaries ranging up to superstar O. J. 
Simpson’s $750,000. 

A typical player in the National Hock- 
ey League receives $90,000 a year — 
three times the average in 1972. 

For team owners, this revolution has 
created serious financial problems and 
forced drastic changes in long-estab- 
lished methods of operation. 

And the customer — the fan — winds up 
paying the added costs, as usual in any 
type of business. Ticket prices are rising 
almost everywhere. 

Private contracts. Inflation is not the 
only problem confronting professional 
sports. As a result of court rulings and of 
new agreements that player associations 
have won from team owners, many play- 
ers now are able to break away from the 
teams that “own” them, and sell their 
services to the highest bidder. 

An example: Outfielder Reggie Jack- 
son played out his option with the Balti- 
more Orioles and got a contract with the 
New York Yankees that — including such 
benefits as a million-dollar, interest-free 
loan and a $63,000 Rolls-Royce — will be 
worth an estimated 3 million dollars 
over a period of five years. 

One result of this new freedom for 
athletes is that rich clubs are signing up 
the top talent, while clubs with less 
money are losing their best players. 
Now, especially in baseball, it is easier 
than ever before for an owner to “buy” a 
championship. 
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One thing that has played a 
major role in revolutionizing 
sports is television. It is the big 
and ever-rising income from 
televising games that has 
helped owners keep up with 
rising costs. 

The fact that fans now can 
sit at home and watch their 
favorite teams on TV seems 
not to have hurt attendance, 
which is increasing in most 
sports. But it has forced ticket- 
buying fans to sit through re- 
peated “time outs” for com- 
mercials and forced teams to 
play games at unusual hours to 
get them in “prime time.” It 
was TV’s demands that pro- 
duced the first World Series 
games at night. 

Perhaps the most significant 
change in professional sports, 
however, is in the relations 
between players and owners. 
Once players were in virtual 
bondage. Now they are in vir- 
tual command. And agents 
and lawyers have taken over 
the negotiation of contracts 
for most of the stars. 

The effects of all these 
changes are seen in the fol- 
lowing reports about the four major 
team sports — baseball, football, basket- 
ball and ice hockey. 

BASEBALL— A TIME OF TRIAL 

“This is a crucial year for baseball,” 
says Bill Veeck, president of the Chicago 
White Sox. 

“What happens this year may tell the 
future of the game,” says Bill Giles, 
executive vice president of the Philadel- 
phia Phillies. Giles predicts: “We’ll prob- 
ably wind up in a few years with fewer 
major-league teams because some clubs 
simply won’t be able to make it, finan- 
cially. We might even lose some teams 
as early as next year.” 

The cause for such worries is what 
Giles calls “a financial revolution” in 
baseball. It’s a revolution that has sent 
the costs of running a major -league team 
skyrocketing. 

The Phillies provide a dramatic exam- 
ple. According to Giles: In 1969 the 
Phillies’ total costs were 4 million dol- 
lars. Last year they were 12 million. 
Costs had tripled in just 7 years. 

A court's ruling. Baseball’s financial 
upheaval began early in 1976, when a 
federal court struck down the “reserve 
clause” that, for nearly a century, had 
bound each player to the club that origi- 
nally hired him. He could get away only 
by being traded or sold to another team 
or being dropped from the roster. Even 
if a player refused to sign a new con- 
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dozen players became free agents — not 
hundreds. And they did not hook up 
with the rich teams in glamorous cities, 
for the most part. Instead of imbalance, 
you have better balance than before. 

Miller suggests: if there is a financial 
problem in organized baseball today, it 
is not inadequate over-all revenues. The 
problem lies in the way it is distributed. 


FOOTBALL— PEACE RESTORED 

After three turbulent years, the Na- 
tional Football League has emerged as 


O. J. Simpson 


Reggie Jac kson — u $3-miilion contract 


INFLATION IN SPORTS 

]' continued from preceding page] 

tract, an owner couid hold him under an 
option clause in his old contract. 

The court held that to be illegal. It 
said a player could obtain his freedom by 
playing out one “option year" after the 
cud of his contract. 

This led to more-liberal rules in the 
player-management contract that the 
Major League Baseball Players’ Associ- 
ation won from owners last summer. 

Now a player can become a “‘free 
agent” after six years ol big-league ser- 
vice, with no option year required 
There is no financial compensation to a 
club that loses a free agent. A player can 
demand to be traded after five years in 
the majors, and designate six clubs to 
which he will not accept a trade. 

Shift of stars. The immediate result 
of the new rules has been a massive shift 
of stars from one team to another. Two 
dozen players gained their freedom last 
year, and most of them moved to teams 
dial offered them more money. Others, 
like- Cincinnati’s Pete Rose, used the 
i scalation of salaries to win more pay 
while staying with the same club. 

The boxes on page 55 show the kind ol 
, dark s that top players now receive. 

Many players who refused to sign new 
contracts for this season are playing out 
their options now and will become free 
agents next October. 

What happens then? Will there be 
another massive shift of baseball talent? 
Will these new free agents win huge 
salaries such as those obtained by players 
who jumped in the last year? 

ft’s not only the rising cost of salaries 
■hat frightens owners. Some fear that 
the new rules will wreck the stability of 
baseball operations. 

No longer can an owner count on 
retaining the players with whom he 
built a winning team. 


The pligfit of the Oakland A’s and the 
Baltimore Orioles shows why owners 
worry. Both of those teams have be n 
decimated by the loss of stars who be- 
came free agents and moved to other 
teams for more money. 

“We will see the wealthy clubs end i ip 
with all the best talent,” predicts Phila- 
delphia’s Giles. "In fact,” he adds, “we 
are already seeing it. ” 

Both Gabe Paul, president of the Now 
York Yankees, and Chicago's Bill Vet ok 
predict that the bidding for baseball 
talent will not continue to be as high as 
it was in the last year. But one well- 
informed official describes that as “just 
wishful thinking.” 

Sixteen of the 26 major-league clubs 
have raised ticket prices fhis year. But 
baseball officials agree that attendance 
must go up, as well. 

"Once a yearly attendance of 1 million 
was considered enough for an average 
team to make a small profit,” according 
to one veteran in baseball affairs. “But 
today the figure is probably closer to I T 
million — just to break even. And a team 
like the Yankees, with its hefty payroll, 
would need 2 million.” 

Last year, even with major-league at- 
tendance hitting an all-time high, only 
nine of the 24 teams drew as many as 4 
million fans. And only 10 teams re 
rep orted to have made a profit. 

ibis has dimmed prospects of another 
expansion like that which added Seattle 
and Toronto to the American League 
this year, but there is talk of shifting 
some shaky franchises to different cities. 

Critical years ahead. Baseball Com- 
missioner Bowie Kuhn concedes that 
“not only this year, but the next thre< or 
four years are critical.” However, he 
predicts that the recent changes are 
“not going to destroy baseball or an of 
the other sports.” 

Marvin Miller, executive director of 
the Major League Baseball Players’ Asso- 
ciation, discounts fears that rich teams 


probably the soundest and most stable 
operation in pro-team sports 

Yet football, like baseball, hockey and 
basketball, has been rocked by lawsuits, 
strikes and inflation. 

It was only on March 1 this year that 
the signing of a new agreement between 
players and management brought a re- 
turn of peace and rev ived hopes ol long- 
range prosperity. 

NFL Commissioner Pete Rozelle ex- 
presses his relief in these words: “Sports 
has had too much of internal strife- It 
turns off the fans. In the last few y ears, 
my mail has reflected a growing disen- 
chantment. We were getting increasing 
complaints about the fighting between 
owners and players. 

“The public doesn't like to see that as 
a part of sports. People can read that 
kind of news in the rest ot the paper. 
They turn to sports for entertainment 
and escape.” 

Return to golden age? Now , with 
the infighting ended, football hopes to 
get back to its golden era when scores 
and the Super Bowl were the big sto- 
ries — not lawsuits and strikes. 

Salaries have shot up in football, large- 
ly as a result of competitive bidding; for 
talent between rival leagues. But they 
haven’t rocketed like those in baseball 
The football box on page 55 shows only 
four players earning $250,000 or more. 
The $50,000 average salary in the NFL 
is the lowest among the four major team 
sports, partly because football has the 
biggest team rosters of any sport, and its 
teams play the fewest games. 

Edward R Garvey, executive director 
of the NFL Players’ Association, predicts 
that the pay of average players wi.l go 
up more than that of top stars under the 
new contract. But Rozelle predicts that 
the stars will profit, too, because their 
increased chances ol becoming Iree 
agents giv e them more bargaining pow - 
er against the owners. 

As in baseball, it was court rulings that 
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tighten up, especially on the huge grants and other payments 
to States for such State-run programs as cash welfare benefits 
and medicaid for the needy. 

For years, HEW officials argued they had little authority to 
force the States to crack down on waste in welfare, even 
though more than half of the total funds for these programs 
comes from the Federal Government. There was no over-all 
policy to encourage State and local program administrators 
to hire more investigators and auditors or to computerize 
their growing lists of beneficiaries and service providers. 

Until 1973, there was just one investigator responsible for 
policing almost all of the Department’s multibillion-dollar 
activities. Only Social Security, which is administered from 
Washington and had its own well-regarded bureaucracy in 
place when it joined the Department in 1963, had main- 
tained a steady record of ferreting out and prosecuting 
program fraud and abuse. 

Although more investigators recently have been hired, 
Congress still is far from satisfied that enough is being done. 

Last year, a House Government Operations subcommittee 
charged that the people at HEW were reluctant to reveal 
abuses and inefficiencies that might reflect unfavorably on 
the officials directly responsible for various programs. Said 
the panel: “Even when serious deficiencies became known 
to responsible officials, corrective action was sometimes not 
taken until literally years later.” 

In a Small Midwest City 


Congress this year has ordered HEW to establish an Office 
of Inspector General, with an initial staff of 100 investigators 
and 900 auditors. To enhance his independence, the Inspec- 
tor General will have a fixed term and will be directly 
responsible to Congress as well as the HEW Secretary. 
Califano says the new office is “an important self-policing 
mechanism that has been sadly lacking in the Department.” 

Under an agreement worked out between Califano and 
Attorney General Griffin Bell, agents from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation have been assigned to assist HEW 
investigators until the Inspector General’s office is operating 
at full capacity. “Today HEW has 270 cases in more than 140 
cities ready for active investigation,” Califano pointed out. 

Thomas D. Morris, a former Assistant Comptroller General 
of the U.S., has been named to head the new office. Califano 
told Congress that he expects Morris to apply the same strict 
auditing procedures he installed at the Comptroller Gener- 
al’s operation. 

Has HEW grown too big for anyone to manage? Should it 
be broken up into two or more separate departments? 

Some people think the combination of health, education 
and welfare functions is an unnatural marriage that will 
never work out. Others argue that the three vast fields 
should go hand in hand, since they share the same basic goal: 
improving the way people live. But in March, Senator 


WHERE HEW MONEY BRINGS HELP— AND GROWING FRUSTRATION 


ALBION, Mich. 

In this southern Michigan city of 
12,000, you can see at first hand the 
impact that one federal agency is having 
on American communities. 

Albion is a turn-of-the-century-style 
town with a red-brick main street, 
quaint Victorian houses and stately 
farms just several blocks from the down- 
town area. 

It is largely a blue-collar town with at 
least 35 factories that make everything 
from air conditioners to metal castings 
for auto companies. The population is 33 
per cent black and 6 per cent Latino. 
The unemployment rate is 13 per cent, 
mostly because of the closing in 1975 of 
a glass plant that employed 1,000. 

A lion's share. Some residents fear 
the growing dependence on the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and other agencies. 

Albion gets a larger share of HEW 
funds than most cities its size because of 
its population and employment prob- 
lems. Last year, HEW spent $600,000 
here on public schools and a college. 

In the last year, the agency provided 
the city schools — mainly through State 
or local agencies — a total of $272,000 for 
programs involving about half the dis- 
trict’s 3,300 students. 

A departmental grant of $70,000 is 
paying for a bilingual kindergarten for 
English and Spanish-speaking students 
and, in other grades, for programs in 
Latino history and culture. 

Other HEW grants allocated to the 


local schools a total of $202,000 for var- 
ious reading programs, materials and 
laboratories for at least 1,400 students. 
In addition, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture gave the schools $142,500 this 
year for free and reduced-price lunch 
programs for at least 1,200 students. 

Superintendent Garth Errington of 
the Albion public-school system says that 
he occasionally is frustrated by HEW’s 
red tape. 

He observes: “Sometimes the paper 
work seems overwhelming. But then I 
realize that with HEW money, we’ve 
been able to help our students who are 
low achievers. At our level of State and 
local funding, we could never afford to 
do it alone.” 

Another major recipient of funds is 
Albion College, a private, liberal arts, 
Methodist-affiliated institution that has 
1,700 students. It is the most expensive 
college in the State, with tuition, room 
and board at $4,540 this year. 

During the current fiscal year, Albion 
College will receive $344,968 from 
HEW for campus programs. At least 250 
students will get direct HEW aid. 

Other campus projects getting HEW 
aid include the work-study program 
helping 60 students earn their way 
through school, grants to 160 students 
from low-income families and about 
$4,000 for new books and journals for 
the college library. 

“HEW grants are good, but we draw 
the line when it looks like the Govern- 
ment may interfere with us and tell us 


how to run this institution,” says Ber- 
nard T. Lomas, president of the college. 

The city government itself gets no 
HEW money. But it makes “extensive” 
use of other federal-agency grants, says 
Neal Godby, city manager. “We prefer 
to apply for other federal money, such as 
general revenue sharing, because there 
are fewer strings attached.” 

Other aid. The Federal Government 
spent at least 2.2 million dollars here in 
the last fiscal year alone on more than a 
dozen programs. The largest grant last 
year was 1.5 million dollars from the 
Environmental Protection Agency for a 
waste-water-treatment project. 

Area residents also receive sizable 
amounts in other HEW funds, including 
more than $500,000 a month in Social 
Security benefits to about 2,600 individ- 
uals. Estimates are that local citizens are 
paid between 2 million and 3.5 million 
dollars in federal welfare funds — cover- 
ing such activities as food stamps, medic- 
aid and aid for dependent children. 

Albion Community Hospital reports 
that 30 per cent of its patients received 
medicare benefits last year and 11 per 
cent were covered by medicaid. 

HEW and other federal funds have 
been a big windfall, but civic leaders are 
wary of depending on them too much. 

“If all federal funds were cut off to- 
morrow, I don’t think anything in this 
town would have to shut down,” de- 
clares Albion Mayor Charles Jones. 
“We’re not leaning too heavily on the 
Federal Government." 
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I A WHO’S WHO 

OF “CLIENTS” 

is a rare American family that goes untouched by 
me or another of HE W’s programs. Among those who 
\ will get direct cash payments or other benefits this 

I 

* 33 million people on Social Security. 

® 25 million low-income people receiving medicaid 

benefits. 

i 

* i 5 million aged and disabled who get medicare. 

ft- is million persons helped by Aid to Families with 
impendent Children 

® 6 million schooicnildren benefiting from education 

programs. 

* 5.4 million men and women with federally insured 
college loans outstanding. 

® 4 million or more aged, blind or disabled who get 
supplementary-security income. 

* 1 .2 million handicapped receiving rehabilitation aid. 

■ )f these and others, millions get help from two or 
i more HEW programs. 


THE HEW CONGLOMERATE OF 
AGENCIES WITHIN AGENCIES 

The Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
a conglomeration or agencies, reaches out through a 
myriad of arms. These well-known branches provide 
scores of social services across the country: 

Social Security Administration. Handles Social 
Security payments and all other cash-assistance pro- 
grams. including Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren and Supplemental Security Income 

I Public Health Service. Includes the Health Ser- 
vices Administration, the Health Resources Adminis- 
hation, the Center for Disease Control, the National 
institutes of Health, and the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and 
Mental Health Administration. 

Food and Drug Administration. Part of Public 
Health Service, it sets standards for certain foods and 
drugs, licenses drugs for manufacture and distribution. 

Health Care Financing Administration. Super- 
! vses medicaid and medicare, including policing of 
quality control and fraud and abuse. 

Office of Education. Plans and supervises all 
| mderal-assistance programs to the nation’s schools. 

Office for Civil Rights. Works primarily to get 
! school districts to ban race and sex discrimination. 

Office of Human Development. Oversees all hu- 
man-development and social-services efforts, such as 
ihe Head Start education program for low- income 
preschool children, programs for youth runaways and 
mnabilitation services. 
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Vbrah.un Ribicoh (Dem.), of Connecticut, and 28 of hi:, 
colleagues introduced legislation to split off education as a 
separate department. Ribicoff, who headed HEW in the 
1960s, said "the u; manageability of HEW is widely known.' 
Because of the Department’s immense size, he added, "lead- 
ership to handle the vast range of educational issues and 
programs is ultnos i impossible. 

In hi campaign President Carter endorsed the concept of 
,1 sepal ale IJepar nent of Education, but there were indicia 
lions hi' may be having second thoughts about it. 

Galliano has made it plain that he wants HEW to remain 
intact It is important that social and human services be 
close I \ related" 1 • says, "and I think that they can be closely 
related" 

The Secretary maintains that many if not most ol HEW s 
problems can ne lived through internal reorganization. 

A design to ’streamline." Califano has already an- 
nounced one major reshuffling oi responsibilities, calling 
these i hanges "the most far-reaching” in Department histo- 
ry. Th restructuring, according to Califano, "will simplify 
and streamline J EW operations, and help make possible 
effective program management, sound financial control and 
coherent delivery of social services" 

\o legislation v. as necessary under the reorganization and 
much of it has already gone into effect In the new arrange- 
ments there arc five operating divisions covering broad 
areas m endeavc-u such as cash-assistance programs, previ- 
ously nandleci b' many offices. The system is supposed to 
eliminate needless spending, serve as a cross-check against 
Iraud and abuse and bring the Federal Gov eminent into 
closer interaction with State and local governments 

The surprise departure in late April of the man slated to be 
HEW"-, "top doc or has cast a shadow over at least one 
phase of Caliban- *s reorganization plan — that dealing with 
health policy. Dr Christopher Fordham HI, awaiting Senate 
confirmation, decided abruptly that he did not want the job 
of Assistant Sucre tary for Health and returned to his home in 
North Carolina. It was reported that Dr Fordham, among 
other reasons, wa dissatisfied with the reduced authority he 
would have unde r the new setup. 

Despite such problems, Califano predicts that the reorga- 
nization package -viii produce a savings to taxpayers— mostly 
through a reduction of opportunity for fraud and abuse in 
programs— of 1 illion dollars in the first two years, and 2 
billion a year by 1981. 

It -i .'ms inevitable that the Department will continue to 
grow Next year, President Carter plans to present his 
recormnendal ior for a new national health-insurance pro- 
gram, which could have a major impact on HEWN future 
expansion. 

Democrats uls*. are talking about dusting off some ot the 
old Great Society programs — such as Head Start and the Job 
Corps — which hi e been dormant, more or less, during eight 
years of Republican rule. Califano has proposed doing more 
in the area of child health. There has been discussion, too, 
about moving the lood-stamp program over from the De- 
partment of Agr ulture. 

Meanwhile, d bate continues on whether the Federal 
Government should take over trom the States the direct 
financing and administration of welfare. 

By and large, however, the new Secretary feels the imme- 
diate task is to prove that HEW can manage efficiently and 
fairly the programs it already has. He adds: "1 want to make 
HEW a symbol of the manageability, not the unmanageabil- 
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1. Dan: The General 
Electric Weathertron 
heats your home in 
the winter cools it 


in the summer. 

Dick: Like a furnace 
and an air conditioner 
in one. 


2. Dan: Even on cold days, 
there’s heat in the out- 
side air. The Weathertron 
extracts this heat and 
pumps it into the house. 


Very often, that’s all it takes 
to heat a house. 

Dick: And no gas or oil 
shortage to worry about. 
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3. Dan: Then in the from inside the house to 4. Dan: *Saves you 30-60% where you live, 

summer, it works in re- the outside. on your heating bill— com- Dick: Makes perfect 

verse— it’s an air con- Dick: Keeps you com- pared to ordinary electric sense to me. 

ditioner— pumps heat fortable all year round. heating, depending on 


For more information, write to General Electric, Appliance Park, Bldg. 6, Room 220, Louisville, Ky. 40225. 


GENERAL A ELECTRIC 
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Tough Road Ahead for 
Carter’s Welfare Reform 


furnishing more details of its plan, Mi- 
chel added: This is all so much baloney. 
There isn’t any substance to this.’’ 

Calilano himself concedes that the e 
are difficulties in determining how the 
over-all costs will compare with current 


M assive problems lie ahead for 
President Carter as he undertakes 
vo untangle the nation’s welfare mess. 

Plans to scrap the current hodge- 
; lodge of programs were outlined by the 
Uit miiistration on May 2 — and came un- 
der immediate fire from Congress. 

\t the heart of its plan are two basic 
principles: a job for “every family with 
children and a member able to work,” 
md a decent income . . . for those who 
cannot work.” 

i he President said he could accom- 
plish these and other welfare reforms 
with 'no higher initial cost than the 
present system,” a claim that w'as imme- 
diately challenged by some experts. 

The present program, financed jointly 
by the federal, State and local govern- 
ments, involves 37.8 billion dollars, of 
which the federal share is 23 billion. 

Details of the Carter welfare proposal 
are yet to be worked out, but officials 


ities. promised that legislation speilin 
out his program would be sent to t ior 
gress by the first week ot August. 

Still to be resolved are these question' 

How to separate the employable [roc 
from the rest of the welfare population 

How to break the cycle of welfare the 
holds some families for generations. 

How to consolidate about 40 biilio 
dollars in welfare programs while irr 
proving administrative efficiency an t 
guarding against increased fraud an 
waste. 

A crucial aspect of the t arter pla 
about which Congress and others a 
ready are demanding to know more is its 
potential cost. 

Senator Daniel P. Vloynihan (Dem, 
of New York, chairman of a subcomrni ! 
tee that will consider the proposal 
questioned what the President meant 
when he said the “initial cost would b 
no higher than the present sy stem. 


welfare programs. 

“livery single Stale has a differe d 
welfare program,” with a “crazy quilt ol 
benefits,” he observed. Each must Ire 
examined, he said, before a total figure 
can be derived. 

State and local governments hoping 
for federal take-over of all welfare-fi- 
nancing responsibilities were disap- 
pointed with Carter's proposal. The 
President's statement noted only that he 
favored such shifts “as rapidly as federal 
resources permit.” 

troubling many who have studied the 
new proposals is the problem of setting a 
national standard for cash welfare pay- 
ments. The Administration wants to 
wipe out the wide discrepancies in bene- 
fits that now exist from one State to 
another. 

HEW officials say that any national 
welfare standard probably wall be mod- 
eled more closely to New York's level ol 
$2,859 per poor individual than to Mis- 


saui it would contain these elements: 

* A single program of cash payments 
would replace some individual programs 
now available to the poor. 

* Recipients would get federal pay- 
ment varying in amounts only to take 
care of differences in living costs from 
fine area to another. 

* An extensive program would be es- 
tablished to create public and private 
jobs for the able-bodied who cannot oth- 
erwise find work. With the Government 
becoming, in effect, the employer of last 
resort, up to 2 million new federally 
linanced jobs may be needed, officials 
estimate. Under normal circumstances, 
such a program would entail at least 10 
billion dollars in wages. 

« i'ax credits paid in cash would be 
given to working families with exceed- 
ingly low incomes. Under the existing 
setup, it is often more lucrative for the 
poor in some States to go on welfare 
s han to take a low-paying job. The new 
program is supposed to make it 
more financially attractive to j|j! 

work, even for low wages. 

Focus of plan. The President’s /i 
plan would place heavy emphasis si 
not only on jobs and simplicity of p 
administration but also on “ade- q|j 
quate assistance for those who can- 
not work, equitable benefits tor all IS 

needy American families and close Yeai 

co-ooeralion between private _ 

groups and officials at all levels.” 

Garter, who during the 1976 *he 

campaign placed welfare reform ex F 

high on his list of domestic prior- Soua 


Representative Robert Michel (Rep. 
of Illinois, said he did not see how tb 
reforms would result in anything hi .- 
higher welfare expenses. 

Criticizing the Administration for not 


ZOOMING 

WELFARE 

COSTS 


Payments by 
Federal, State 
and Local 
Governments 


1966 '67 ’68 '69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 

Years ended June 30 

COSTS TODAY are running 8 TIMES what 

they were a decade ago — with more hikes 
expected. 


sissippi’s $530. 

Last year, the national average oi gov- 
ernment spending per poor person w as 
$1,389, according to a tabulation by tie 
Motional Journal. 

Another difficult and expensive un- 
dertaking, according to the experts, 
would be a program to provide jobs for 
poor people who can work. Administra- 
tion officials said the cost — estimated at 
$5,000 per job annually — could be li- 
nanced with funds that already are bud- 
geted for public-service employment 
under the President's economic-stimulus 
package. 

A sharp shift. Carter’s proposal is 
similar in many respects to former Presi- 
dent Nixon's 1969 recommendation for 
a guaranteed minimum annual in- 
come — the so-called Family Assistance 
Plan. 

A major difference, however, is the 
new emphasis on creating employment 
as part of an over all approach to wel- 
fare. After years of debate. Congress 
ultimately rejected the Nixon reforms, 
partly, lawmakers said, because ol the 
absence of a jobs provision. 

Capitol Hill sources say that it is un- 
likely that Congress will get around to 
voting on a welfare reform package tiis 
year. 

Even if t on gress adopts such legisla- 
tion m 1978, Carter noted, an additional 
three years will be required to imple- 
ment the program and clean up the 
welfare mess.” 

“It is worse than we thought, the 
President concluded. 


mpstic nrior- Source U S Dept:; ol Health Education and Welfare .cl Agriculture President concluded. 
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opened the way for football players to 
gain new freedom. 

Football formerly had rules that made 
it difficult for a player to move to an- 
other team, even after playing out an 
option year at the end of his contract. 
The team getting the player had to 
compensate the team he was leaving — 
and in case of dispute, Commissioner 
Rozelle set the price, which sometimes 
proved to be prohibitive. 

In 1975, a federal court ruled that 
requirement was illegal. 

Draft struck down. Last autumn, an- 
other court struck down the draft of 
college players that had been used for 
years to distribute the new talent. 

These rulings forced the owners into 
the March 1 agreement that provides: 

• A modified draft that permits a 
player some options — if he does not sign 
with the team that first drafts him, he is 
eligible for the next year’s draft, and 
after two years of refusing terms he 
becomes a free agent. 

• After four years in the league, a 
player can shift teams without playing 
out an option year. 

• Compensation for a team losing a 
free agent is fixed by a formula of draft 
choices based on the player’s pay. 

For two decades, football was the top 
success story of professional sports. 
Teams prospered and multiplied. 




FOOTBALL’S 
BIG-MONEY MEN 

At least four football players 
get a quarter of a million dollars 
or more a year. From published 
reports, they are: 

$ 750,000 — O. J. Simpson, run- 
ning back, Buffalo Bills. 
$ 300 , 000 — Larry Csonka, run- 
ning back, New York Giants. 
$ 250,000 — Fran Tarkenton, 
quarterback, Minnesota Vikings. 
$ 250,000 — John Riggins, run- 
ning back, of the Washington 
Redskins. 

Note: Quarterback Joe Namath 
was reported to have been earn- 
ing $450,000 a year before leav- 
ing the New York Jets. 


For a time, there was costly rivalry for 
talent between the older National Foot- 
ball League and the upstart American 
League. That problem was solved in 
1966 when the leagues agreed to merge. 

Then came another expensive conflict 
when the World Football League was 
created in 1974. The average pay of an 
NFL player jumped from $36,000 in 
1973 to $49,000 in 1975. 

But the WFL lasted only two years. 
Now, with another expansion, the NFL 
has 28 teams. Virtually all are said to 
have made money last year. 

A major factor in the financial success 
of pro football has been its big income 
from network telecasts, with every team 
sharing equally in the revenues. When 
individual radio contracts and preseason 
telecasts are added in, each team aver- 
ages 2.4 million dollars a year in broad- 
casting revenue. 

Gate receipts are divided 60 per cent 
for the home team and 40 per cent for 
the visitors. This, with the equal spilit of 
TV revenue, takes away some of the 
advantage held by teams with the larger 
stadiums, and is credited with helping to 
maintain competitive balance through- 
out the league. 

In spite of its prosperity, football has 



BASKETBALL’S 
TOP EARNERS 

• Julius (“Dr. J”) Erving, Phila- 
delphia 76ers — between 3 and 
3.5 million dollars over five years. 

• George McGinnis, also of 
Philadelphia — 3.2 million in six 
years. 

• Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, Los 
Angeles Lakers — 1 million for 
two years. 

• Bill Walton, Portland Trail 
Blazers — 2.5 to 2.8 million for 
five years. 

• David Thompson, Denver 
Nuggets— $400,000 a year for 
five years plus $200,000 in de- 
ferred compensation. 

• Bob Lanier, Detroit Pis- 
tons — $350,000 a year. 

Note: All figures are based on 
published reports. Official figures 
are not made public. 


felt itself forced into increasing its rev- 
enue to keep up with inflation. Seven- 
teen teams have raised ticket prices in 
the last two years. And, beginning in 
1978, each team will play 16 regular- 
season games instead of 14. 

BASKETBALL— A COMEBACK 

Only a year ago the National Basket- 
ball Association faced soaring salaries, 
ruinous competition from the American 
Basketball Association — and a court or- 
der prohibiting a merger that would end 
the costly rivalry. 

It had reached the point where com- 
petitive bidding frequently resulted in 
million-dollar contracts for youths fresh 
out of college before they had proven 
their worth in pro ranks. Several fran- 
chises were in financial trouble. 

Since then, the NBA has accomplished 
a turnabout so dramatic: that today it is 
widely regarded as heading into an era 
of unprecedented prosperity. In swift 



LEADERS IN 
BASEBALL’S 
MONEY GAME 

At least 10 baseball players 
this year will be paid a quarter of 
a million dollars a year or more, 
according to a UP I survey. 

$ 400 , 000 — Mike Schmidt, 3rd 
base, Philadelphia Phillies; Gary 
Matthews, outfield, Atlanta 
Braves; Joe Morgan, 2nd base, 
Cincinnati Reds. 

$ 350 , 000 — Pete Rose, 3rd base, 
Cincinnati Reds.* 

$ 333,000 — Steve Garvey, 1st 
base, Los Angeles Dodgers. 
$ 330,000 — Willie Montanez, 1st 
base, Atlanta Braves. 

$ 250,000 — Reggie Jackson, out- 
field, New York Yankees; Thur- 
man Munson, catcher, New York 
Yankees; Andy Messersmith, 
pitcher, Atlanta Braves; Bobby 
Murcer, outfield, Chicago Cubs. 

* Including deferred payments, 
Rose’s two-year contract is said 
to be worth $840,000. Some oth- 
er players are also reported to 
have lucrative fringe benefits. 
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Julius Eruing—$3 million for 5 years 


INFLATION IN SPORTS 

continued from oreceding page ] 

sin cession: The NBA worked out an 
agreement with the Players’ Association 
that resolved the lawsuit. Then half the 
Ah * teams went out of business and the 
strongest four franchises were blended 
into the NBA. 

'We still wonder." It was a costly 
• i: i' cement, and “we still wonder how a 
lot of it will work,” says Lawrence O'Bri- 
tit VBA commissioner. “We haven’t 
I i ur first college draft under the new 
i cement. But so far it seems to be 
w rung well. This has been a good sea- 
s' •!, at the box office. 

I i Slink the off-court conflict had hurt 
ic a great deal. But now that is over. 
A d we no longer have two leagues 
<• •»!{»« ting lor talent. 

Aire Pollin, owner of the Washington 
Bullets, predicts that one of the first 
results will be a cutback in the huge 
i>. irises once offered untried rookies. 
The average salary for all plavers 
• niied from $109,000 in the 1975-76 
sc: sou to $1.26,000 in the last season. But 
n.csl observers expect salaries to stabi- 
le: : somewhat now. 

More freedom. Basketball, like base 
I. I and football, has been forced to 
more freedom to its players, 
r the old system, before a series 
court decisions destroyed it, a player 
s drafted right out of college and 
ned” by the drafting team until sold 
traded, unless he earned his freedom 
playing out his contract term plus an 
iiioti year. 

basketball's new draft and reserve sys- 
;i' are much like those recently adopt- 
bv football. 

Wy accepted the draft as an evil that 
uiti be compensated for by the play- 
- iater chances for freedom,” explains 


i 


v>. 


Lawrence Lleisher, general counsel >1 
the VBA Players’ Association. “In the 
past, owners had a monopolistic control 
over players. With help from the Ail A 
and the courts, what has happened i a 
balancing of authority “ 

Arnold (“Red’’) Auerbach, former 
coach and now' general manager of the 
Boston Celtics, still is concerned about 
the problem of dealing with a star w ho 
has a long-term contract guaranteeing 
millions of dollars. How. asks Wr r- 
bach. “are you going to motivate a guv 
who is going to get his money whetl -r 
he plays well or plays lousy V 

VBA television revenue — and rat- 
ings — have increased substantially Toe 
18 b-arns of the premerger league are 
now receiving about $6011,000 a ye ir 
each The four new teams will be cut n 
for their shares of TV revenue later. 

Raids by the wealthy A financial 
problem for some NBA teams is tl. it 
visiting teams get no part ot the go e 
receipts, and each team keeps ad toe 
revenue from its own regional telecasts. 
This helps teams in big cities with large 
arenas. As in baseball, wealthy eh is 
have raided the rosters ot tess-afflue it 
teams. 

Despite such inequities, the NBA tins 
season has had the closest competition n 
its history and has set a number of att* o- 
dunce records. 

Even so, some NBA teams arc s II 
struggling financially. And attendance is 
limited by arenas that are necex ar v 
small. The biggest one seats only 2I,5M 
spectators. 

HOCKEY— A FINANCIAL CRISIS 

Ice hockey has the biggest headacl >s 
of the major professional team sports. 

The National Hockey League is in as 
fifth year of costly competition with B e 
young World Hockey Association. 

NHL salaries now make up more than 
50 per cent of the total operating co ts 
for most teams, in contrast to 25 p -■ -r 
cent a few years ago. Other costs has e 
also gone up. And attendance, in tna v 
cities, is down. 

Three NHL teams are in finu nc i tl 
danger. Cleveland managed to com pit le 
this season only after an infusion of 3 
million dollars in new money, include g 
a $600,000 loan from the NHL Playi s 
Association. According to Alan Eaglesr i. 
executive director of the Players’ Asso i- 
ation. “Eleven NHL teams will lose a 
total in excess of 15 million dollars this 
year Five teams will make in excess o I 
million dollars each. The other two v.:ll 
just about break even." 

The World Hockey Association is n 
even a worse situation. l"wo of As 
teams— Minnesota and Phoenix — d- 
ready have gone out of business, and h •. o 
others are described as in danger. 


A logical solution to hockey’s money 
problems would appear to be a merger, 
such as that worked out in basketball. 

Eagleson predicts “a 50-50 chance of a 
merger prior to th< start of next season. 
The NHL contract with its Players’ Asso- 
ciation prohibits such a merger. And 
several powerful owners oppose the 
idea. But Eagleson says that “players 
have told the owners they would be 
agreeable to such an accommodation 
with the WHA if the owners are wilting 
to discuss an increase in play er mobility 
[freedom to change teams] and a guar- 
antee that all clubs will be financed well 
enough to complete the season ” 

Too many teams ? Overt xpansio i is 
blamed for much of hockey's troubles. 
Until 1967 there were only six major- 
league hockey teams in the United 
States and Canada. All were prosperous. 

Then the NHL began to expand, until 
it now has 18 teams. The WHA has ID. 

The creation ot the World Hockey 
Association in 1972 set off a bidding war 
for talent. From 1967 to 1972, the av er- 
age NHL salary had doubled, from 

815.000 to $30,000. But between 1972 
and this season, the average has tri- 
pled — to $90,000. 

Bobby Hull, former Chicago Black- 
hawks star and now a player -coach with 
Winnipeg, has a 10-year contract for 2.5 
million dollars — $250,000 a vear. Bobby 
Orr of Chicago and Phil Esposito of the 
New York Rangers get a reported 

8200.000 to $250,000 a year. Bernie Par- 
ent and Bobby Clark of the Philadelp hia 
Flyers are said to have lifetime contracts 
with deferred payments that could total 
more than 2 million dollars. 

Despite the high pay, the W HA s 
drain on available talent has lowered the 
caliber of NHL play, and many games 
now' are one-sided Some clubs that had 
assured sellouts for decades now- have 
numerous empty seats. 

NHL President Clarence Campbell 
says: “Looking back, there is no doubt 
that we moved too soon into areas that 
had no hockey tradition. Ours is a sport 
that takes some getting used to, and we 
underestimated the difficulties of edu- 
cating the public.” 

"Growing new fans." One of hock- 
ey’s problems is that it has no TV -net- 
work contract in the U.S. The National 
Broadcasting Company gave up on 
hockey after a three-year trial. 

“Before hockey can get another net- 
work contract, it must prove it can at- 
tract a nationwide audience," says 
Pollin, who also owns Washington's 
hockey' team. But he predicts that hock- 
ey will gradually build up such a follow- 
ing because: 

“More and more kids are playing 
hockey around the U.S. We are growing 
up a generation of Ians." 


DO 
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We like flying747s 

as much as you do. 





- PA1N1 ^ 






The all 747airline across the North Atlantic and Pacific 


According to the most recent survey by the Airline Passengers Association' an overwhelming 
majority of world travelers who answered chose the 747 as the plane they most preferred to fly. 

According to the same survey, Pan Am was the airline they most preferred to fly, when 
traveling abroad. ■"m/% I^T /%1% /T 

Maybe it’s that Pan Am flies more 747s to more 
places in the world than any other airline. Americas airline to the world. 


* Except for 707 service to Copenhagen through June 8. See your travel agent. 

•1975 survey results are based on a 17.000 mailing to A.P.A. members with 4.061 respondents to the questionnaire. 
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v 1977 Mobil Oil Corporation 

If you use Mobil 1 you can now go 15,000 miles without easier, even in temperatures as low as 35 degrees below zero 

in oil change. If you've been changing your oil the way It doesn't thin out as much in hot weather, either, 

most oeople have [every 4 to 6,000 miles! Mobil I can save Better engine protection, 

you a f least 2 oil changes a year. [If however your car is still To Drove it we ran Mobil 1 in a police car for 5.000 miles 
i r ider warranty you should change your oil in accordance The used Mobil 1 was then run in a taxi for another 5,000 

with warranty requirements.) miles T he used oi from the taxi was then Dlaced in a 

The oil that saves you gas. Cadillac and run for still another 5,000 miles, with oil added 

Mobil cuts friction so well it will actually take the averaqe flflRNHH as nee ded. 
cur up to 10 extra miles on a tankful of gas. incredible as it may seem, after 15,000 

The oil that saves you oil. Ef mles. used Mobil 1 protected the engine 

Since Mobil 1 doesn t evaporate as rapidly as ordinary oil ■ ZSpS^Hav well as brand new regular oil. 

you use less oil (provided of course that your enc ne is in m So if you want the best all-around oil 

good mechanical condition). M ■ '' the world, take our advice. Switch to 

Better in hot and cold weather. tf e oil that can take you halfway around it. 

Mobil 1 doesn't thicken up as much as ordinary oil in cold i The Oil that saves you CfOS... 

weather It continues toAIppimvobdiFelip Release 1/09/05 : CIA“R0 I^Wb 8t6»St9QS0Q9»«Nfih§es: 


Now you can drive more than halfway around 
this planet without an oil change. 
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Business 
Around the World. 



ZURICH • VIENNA • NEW YORK • MADRID • TOKYO • CARACAS 


Switzerland's latest financial scandal has Alpine banks on the defensive. 

Swiss bankers worry about their image abroad. Customer confidence could 
be jarred. Tighter banking controls may be on the way. How it all began . . . 

The Swiss Credit Bank, a blue-ribbon giant in finance, suffered big losses 
through unauthorized and illegal operations at its Chiasso branch, near the 
Swiss-Italian border. Insiders say the bank's total loss, first estimated at 
some 100 million dollars, could hit 300 million. What went wrong? 

While the full story is not yet unraveled, experts say the scandal stemmed 
from mismanagement in the Chiasso unit of "hot money" from Italy. The funds, 
about 900 million dollars from some 1,000 Italians, normally would have been 
placed in first-class European credits. Instead, money was channeled through a 
Liechtenstein-based company into Italian firms with lackluster reputations. 

Short-term funds went into risky long-term projects to earn high interest. 
Further, the activities via Liechtenstein were designed to avoid a 35 per cent 
Swiss withholding tax on dividend and interest income and other restrictions. 
But a liquidity crisis hit the branch. Three of its aides have been arrested. 

Other Swiss banks quickly announced a standby credit. Directors of the 
Swiss Credit Bank said it had ample reserves to cover losses. Yet — 

Critics recalled that in 1974 the Lugano branch of Britain's Lloyds Bank 
lost close to 90 million dollars and the Union Bank of Switzerland about 57 
million — both losses blamed on unauthorized currency dealings. The upshot; 

Political pressure is building to add banking controls, review Swiss bank 
secrecy and upgrade surveillance of "letter-box companies" in Liechtenstein. 

Another summit meeting, this one of the European Free Trade Association, 
was set for May 13, only days after the Allied leaders' sessions in London. 

EFTA heads of government at their Vienna meeting were expecting to hash 
over trade, other issues, show that smaller European states count, too. EFTA 
states are Switzerland, Austria, Sweden, Norway, Iceland, Portugal and Finland. 

Portugal hopes eventually to follow Britain and Denmark out of EFTA into 
the Common Market. Most other members seem in no hurry to leave. They focus 
on duty-free exchanges of industrial goods. EFTA states need not have uniform 

(over) 
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tariffs against third-country products, nor do they have a common farm policy. 

However, the goal of free trade for industrial items within both EFTA and 
the Common Market will be reached on July 1, 1977, with some exceptions. EFTA 
nations depend heavily on exports of industrial products, more so than Common 
Market countries, much more so than America. Protectionist moves worry them. 

In Sp a in, U.S. and other foreign investors meet a hearty we l come . Prime 
Minister Ad olfo Suarez in a recent New York address listed some evidence: 

A wide range of auxiliary industries in Spain can s upply c o mponents for 
sophisticated operations. Ford Motor, for example, embarked on an 800-million- 
dollar investment in auto production and found 44 Spanish suppliers of parts. 

Spain has "capable an d effi ci ent" labor , with underemployed reserves. 

The country offers not only its own market but also a gateway to sales in 
the rest of Europe, Africa and South America. Madrid in time also may join the 
Common Market. Cultural ties ease entry to Latin America and North Africa. 

American companies with Spanish subsidiaries range from Avon and Gillette 
to Chrysler, Firestone, John Deere and Westinghouse . In the past 15 years, 
according to Suarez, foreign investment in Spain totaled 5 billion dollars — 
approximately half in American stakes. But, during the "wait and see" period 
of recent years, with Spain's political changes and global economic setbacks, 
U.S. investments have trailed those of the Swiss and the West Germans. 

Japan's exports of industrial and utility pla nt . are racing ahead but not 
fast enough for Tokyo's ambitious traders. Total exports of this sort for the 
year ended March 31, 1977, are estimated at 7 billion dollars, up 35 per cen t 
in a year but far short of a 10-billion-dollar target. As for the new year — 

Projected business has been slashed to 7 or 8 billion dollars, about one 
h alf the g oal of 15 billion set in 1976. The Japanese blame this showing on 
stiff price competition and Tokyo's lack of politica l muscle to help win sales 
in the Middle East and the developing countries. Indeed — 

Japan has been selling more to the Soviet, bloc than to the Middle East. 

Even so, Japanese companies have nailed key jobs in Algeria, Dubai, 

Kuwait, Iran, Iraq and Qatar, supplying everything from power plants to 
desalination facilities. Other major deals are in Brazil and Australia. 

Two things stand out about Ve nezuela * s recent brrrowing of more than a 
bi llion do lla rs from an international consortium of 111 banks: 

It was the second time in months that Caracas had tapped money markets for 
a billion or more. Not many countries can do that these days. Further — 

Venezuela borrows despite hefty income from petroleum. Reason: Caracas is 
convinced its oil riches will not last forever. The country is spending to 
industrialize and build a broader base for bu siness. Steel mills, coal mines, 
farm machinery and other factories will be around after many wells run dry. 
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COMPARISONREVEALS 

100% VRGN TOBACCO 
MONiy ONE OGARETTE 


NEW L&M FLAVOR LIGHTS 
WIN TOBACCO ANALYSIS 


New L&M Flavor Lights. The only cigarette 
made with just the tender “filet” of 100% virgin 
all-leaf tobacco. • No reconstituted tobacco. 

• No tobacco by-products.* No added stems. 


COMPARE YOUR CIGARETTE: 


BRAND 


L&M FLAVOR LIGHTS 
L&M LONG LIGHTS 

MARLBORO 
MARLBORO LIGHTS 


WIN STON 
WINSTON LIGHTS 


KENT GOLDEN LIGHTS 
VIC EROY 

VICEROY EXTRA MILDS 
VA NTAGE 
MERIT 

DORAL 

BENSON & HEDGES 


©LIGGETT GROUP INC., 1977. 



TOBACCO CONTENT 
IS 100% VIRGIN 
ALL-LEAF? 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


REALTASTE.0NLY8MG.“TAR:’ 


| Flavor Lights; 8 mg. "tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, by FTC Method. 
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Approved For 


When’s Arbor Day? In Hawaii, it's in November. In 
Alabama, it's the last full week in February. In 
Nebraska, where the conservationist's holiday began, 
Arbor Day is officially celebrated April 22. When you 
think about it. Arbor Day is anytime you plant a tree .. 
a time when you do something to help your environ- 
ment. If you would like the date when Arbor Day is 
celebrated in your state, write the Arbor Day Founda- 
tion. You'll also receive the details of the TREE CITY 
USA community improvement program, an action pro- 
gram designed to make your town a better place in 
which to live. Write: 


The National Arbor Day Foundation 

Arbor Lodge 100 

Nebraska City, Nebraska'68410 




DUES YOUR TOWN MEE 
TREE CITY USA 
STANDARDS? 


TREE CITY USfi 


A ■ jally con titut ■ 1 local tree board 
A y tree munagt. -neni ordinance 
A' .,ctive commur iy forestry program 
Ar . nr ua* Aroor L .w observance 


II it ru-ets the standards your town qualifies as a 
TREE: ;ITY USA If it doesn't qualify, we'll show you 
how -T :an. Contact y>juf participating state forester 
or writ} the Arbor Da? Foundation for details 
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ABOUT SMOKE DETECTORS FOR THE HOME 

From Top Authorities Come Answers to Questions on Topics in the News 


Smoke detectors, once found only 
in a few high-priced homes, suddenly 
are being bought by home-owners in 
all income brackets. Eight million of 
them were sold last year alone and 
the 1977 prospect is for sales of 12 
million. What’s behind the hig boom? 

Sales began skyrocketing about 
three years ago, when the National 
Bureau of Standards reported that 
new, low-cost versions work depen- 
dably to save lives in case of home 
fires. The detectors can spot smoke or 
fumes even before flames have 
broken out, and thus can prevent 
deaths from asphyxiation. 

Are there situations where heat de- 
tectors would be more appropriate? 

Only rarely. Experts at the NBS say 
that heat detectors may provide bet- 
ter fire warning in attached garages, 
cut-off basement workshops and at- 
tics. They are not as effective for most 
home uses, and should not be substi- 
tuted for smoke detectors as the basic 
alarm system. 

Are there laws now that require the 
installation of smoke detectors? 

Yes. Many cities and counties — and 
some 33 States — are requiring the use 
of smoke detectors now, often in 
newly constructed homes, mobile 
homes, or remodeled houses. Some- 
times they are required in existing 
homes after a specified date. 

How effective are smoke detectors, 
and how much do they cost? 

Government tests indicate that lab- 
oratory-approved models are reliable, 
will wake up most sleepers if installed 
in the recommended area of a home, 
and should result in about 50 per cent 
fewer deaths from fire where they 
are used. Most models sell for $30 to 
$70 at discount, hardware, depart- 
ment or drug stores. If you get one 
that needs to be installed by an elec- 
trician, that could cost another $25 to 
$50. 

Are there different kinds of smoke 
detectors? 

There are about 60 different mod- 
els on the market now, but only two 
basic types: photoelectric and ioniza- 
tion chamber. The photoelectric type 
contains a light bulb and a photocell, 
so that any smoke entering the de- 
vice will diffuse the light striking the 


photocell and thus set off 
the alarm — a loud buzz- 
ing. The ionization type 
contains a small radiation 
source that produces elec- 
trically charged particles 
called ions. If smoke mol- 
ecules enter the chamber, 
they attach themselves to 
the ions, reducing the 
flow of current and there- 
by triggering an alarm. 


Which is considered 
better? Smoke-del 

Industry sources say the devices w< 
photoelectric variety may 
detect visible smoke from a smolder- 
ing fire earlier, while the ionization 
variety detects invisible particles of 
combustion earlier. The National Fire 
Prevention and Control Administra- 
tion says only that “both types of 
detectors are equally effective.” 

How many are needed? 

From one to about four, usually. 
Commerce Department testers say 
there should be “at least one” smoke 
detector in every house, but that “ad- 
ditional detectors will significantly in- 
crease your chances of survival.” In 
the case of an air-conditioned house 
with more than one floor, officials 
recommend a separate detector for 
each floor. And where there is a base- 
ment, one at the head of the stairs is 
“advisable.” If you usually sleep with 
your doors closed, you might consider 
installing an additional detector in- 
side the bedroom, 

Where is the best place to put 
them? 

On the ceiling or high on an inside 
wall just below the ceiling, to catch 
any rising smoke. Detectors should be 
installed close enough to the bed- 
rooms so that the alarm can be heard 
if the doors are closed. But don’t 
install one within 3 feet of an air- 
supply register that might blow the 
smoke away from the detector. 

Should one get a battery-operated 
or plug-in detector? 

Each type has advantages. NBS 
testers say this: Battery-operated de- 
tectors are the easiest to install. They 
require no outlets or connections to 
household wiring. However, the bat- 
teries must be replaced once a year. 
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Smoke-detector sales are booming. New, low-cost 
devices work dependably to save lives in home fires. 


The cost of replacement batteries is 
between $2 and $10. All battery-op- 
erated smoke detectors approved by 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., are 
required to sound a trouble signal 
when the battery needs to be re- 
placed. This “chirp” signal usually 
lasts seven days. Smoke detectors that 
operate on household current can be 
powered in two ways. One type can 
simply be plugged into an existing 
wall outlet. This may require a long 
electrical cord. Or the detector may 
be permanently wired into a home’s 
electrical system, a method recom- 
mended for all new homes. 

What if the alarm goes off? 

A smoke detector in working con- 
dition will usually give at least a 3- 
minute warning to evacuate the 
house. Families are advised to plan 
ahead, so that all members know how 
to get out quickly, preferably by bed- 
room windows. Experts say: Get out 
of the house at once. Do not try to 
fight the fire. 

What if you can’t hear the alarm? 

If you have a large house and are 
installing more than one detector, 
consider getting units that can be 
interconnected. That way, when one 
unit detects smoke, all detectors will 
sound off. 

Where can I get more detailed in- 
formation about smoke detectors? 

From the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards. Write for its free pamphlet 
entitled “Smoke Detectors . . . What 
They Are and How They Work.” The 
address is: Consumer Information 
Center, Dept, 645E, Pueblo, Colo. 
81009. 
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NEW LOOK AT AMERICA 


B t C i s f . if' i __ 


T9t 2! U.S. PiJpUlatHIll 



WOMEN AND MEN 


I960 


1970 


Females 


91,362,000, or 50.6% 
l04|09m or 51.1% 


Males 

89.32oToOO. or 49.4% 
100,269^000, or 48.9% 


1976 


110,199.000, or 51.2% 


104,919,000, or 48.8% 


RACE 


-|- 5 it: POPULATION PROFILE ot America I 
1 hi the first year ol the country’s third i 
cciitury is undergoing far-reaching j 
ehmiges. i 

! if nation's growth is diminishing 
Marriages are down and divorces are up 
I' birth rate is declining sharply, as 
young couples put off having children. 
Mure and more unmarried people are 
living with members of the opposite sex. 

I d ucks are gaining ground on whites 
in ihe flight from cities to the suburbs. 

I'M number of people in the work force 
is increasing rapidly. But median family 
incomes, after adjustments for price i 
rise", have dipped. i 

These are some of the findings of the ! 
Bureau of the Census, reported in its 
“Population Profile of the U.S.: 1976." i 
matte public on May 3. Charts on these I 
pages put the changes in perspective. j 
rhe estimated total population of the I 
1 > on Jan. 1, 1977. was 216 million — an | 
increase of seven tenths of 1 per cent I 
«\r; the previous year. By comparison, a 
population growth of 1.1 per cent was i 
recorded in 1970. And in the ’60s. popu- 1 
la a u grew at an average rate of 1.3 per I 
chi! a year. 

< .'iuldlessness is on the upturn. Ol 
women in their earlv 20s in 1976 who 
h . been married at least once. 42 per 
c-. have borne no children, compared 
a i 24 per cent in 1960. 

; ) i iming birth rates have caused a 12 
pc; rent drop in elementary-school en- 
r< i Intent in the last six years. 

A 'singles society. " Postponing mar- 
jfi is growing more popular. Half 
.UM! t as big a proportion of women in 
then early 20s were still single in 1976 as 
ir- • ?60 — 4.3 per cent vs. 26 per cent. 

A tit; the ratio of divorced women to 
married women living with their hus- 
bands has doubled, from 42 per 1,000 in 
l! Nv i to 92 per 1,000 in 1976. 

1 f recent trends continue, the Bureau 
estimates, 1 in every 3 married persons 
between the ages of 25 and 35 may end 
:» first marriage in divorce. And about 4 
if* every 10 second marriages will fail. 

Metropolitan areas are continuing to 
grow less rapidly than nonmetropolitan 
areas. The black population in the sub- 
urbs has been increasing faster than that 
oi whites. Average annual moves into 
thov* areas since 1970 total 5.2 per cent 
for blacks and 1.4 per cent for whites. 

( -Si* to 95 million people were in the 
civilian labor force in 1976, an increase 
>1 25 million since 1960. 

A spite the larger number of workers, 
the median family income of $13,720 in 
1.975 was about $360 below the corre- 


AGE 


Once turning younger, 
the nation is now aging again. 

Median Age 


I960 


29.4 years 

1970 


27.9 years 

1976 


29.0 years 


WHERE PEOPLE LIVE 

Movement out of the cities and infc the 
suburbs is still strong. Here is were 
people reside: 


Centra! Cities Suburbs Elsewhere 


1960 

33.5% 

33 2% 

33.3% 

1970 

31.5% 

37.1% 

31.4% 

1976 

28.9% 

38.9% 

32.2% 


Between early 1975 and early 1376, 
some 4.6 million persons moved but of 
central cities and only 2.7 million others 
moved in. But in the suburbs, 4.8 mdion 
arrived and only 3.2 million left. 



Whites 

Blacks 

Others 

1960 

88 6% 

10.5% 

0.9% 

1970 

87.6% 

11.1% 

T3% 

1976 

86.7% 

11.5% 

~ 1.8% 


Cutting across racial lines. Americans 
of Hisoanic orioin now comprise 5 2% 
of the population, or nearly 11.2 million 
Of these. 6.6 million are of Mexican 
background, 1i. 8 million Puerto Rican 
700,000 Cuban. 800,000 other Central 
and South American and 1.3 million 
from other nations 
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TODAY-EVIDENCE OF MAJOR CHANGE 


INCOME 

The average family is making more 
money but not necessarily enjoying it a 
lot more. 

Median family income, in 1975 
dollars to offset inflation;..:. 

I960 ^ SI 0.21 4 

1970 ~ ’ " $13,676 

1974 ' $14,082 

1975 (latest) $13,719 

Full-time, year-round workers' 
income is going up, in current dollars. 

Men Women 

I960 $ 5,435 S3. 296 

1970 $9,184 $5,440 

1975 $13,144 $7,719 


Three indicators of how 
population's growth is slowing 


Married Persons 

(living with spouses) 
Percentage of persons 14 and older; 

Men Women 

960 66.7% 62.2% 

— - 

970 64.1% 58.4% 

976 61.7% 56.3% 


Smaller Families 

Fertility rate — the number of children 
1,000 women would have over their 
lifetimes — hit a record low last year. 


EDUCATION 

Individuals and percentage of 
population age 25 years or older; 

Completed 4 
or More Yeara 

Completed High School of College 

_ n 40,869,000, 7,657,000, 

or 41.1% or 7.7% 

_ A 60,361.000. 12.063,000 

70 or 55.2%' or 11.0% 

76,130,000, 17,496,000 

76 or 64.1% or 14.7% 


Childless Young Women 

Percentage of women 20 to 24 
years old with no children; 


Unmarriet 

ig people 20 to 2 

. l L I? ‘ L _• J 


WORKERS 

More and more people are at work or seeking it 

Civilian Labor Force Employed Share Unemployed 


Singles Living Together 

Unmarrieds living with 
a person of the opposite sex; 


VOTERS 

A smaller share of America's voting-age population went to the polls 
last November than in earlier presidential elections. 

Voting-Age Population Persons Voting Percentage 
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1964 

110,604,000 

76,671,000 

69.3% 

1968 

116,535,000 

78,964,000 

67.8% 

1972 

136,203,000 

85,766,000 

63,0% 


1960 

69,628,000 

65,778,000 

5.5% 

1970 

82,715,000 

78,627,000 

4.9% 

1976 

94,773,000 

87,486,000 

7.7% 



with the help of U.S. News & World Report’s 
MONEY MANAGEMENT LIBRARY. Start by reading 
“What Everyone Needs to Know About Law” free for 10 days 


I'lie world is filled witb set-rich-quick 
schemes. Most of them, alas, don’t work- 
ami cause unwary investors to lose mil- 
lions of dollars every year. 

tint there are many excellent and com- 
pletely sound opportunities to get rich 
slowly that often are overlooked by the 
average person. 

for instance, did you know that if you 

started investing just a little more than 
$80 every month at the age of 30, and got 
a 15% return compounded annually, by 
the time you were 65 it would add up to 
$1,013,346? Over a million dollars from 
about $ 80 a month! 

Of course, this does not take into ac- 
count the income tax you would pay on 
the return from your investment. But 
sound tax planning can reduce this factor 
to a minimum. 

And if you are older than 30, it is true 
that you do not have as long a period of 
time to pyramid your savings, but you 
probably are earning more than you did 
at 50 and can afford to save and invest 
more than $80 a month. 

$80 a month, admittedly, is not “small 
change.” But with shrewd money man- 
agement. many families can save that 
amount. And getting a return of 15% on 
an investment, although very good, is 
ii'. t as impossible as it may sound. 

According to statistics, in one recent 
20 year period, the combined annual re- 
turn from dividends and capital appreci- 
ation on all common stocks averaged 
(4 That’s a figure that’s all the more 
meaningful right now, when stocks are 
at a level where some experts think they 
may be bargains. 

Similar returns may be found in well- 
chosen real estate investments or in a 
carefully managed family business. 

: lien why don’t most of us end up with 
ai least a million dollars by the time 
we re 65? 

Sometimes it is due to unavoidable 
ci , cumstances— unemployment, family 
illnesses, and so forth. But surely an im- 
portant factor is simply a lack of knowl- 
edgeable planning and sound money 
management. 


It is with this common problem in 
mind that the publishers of U.S. News & 
World Report have now developed the 
MONEY MANAGEMENT LIBRARY. 

This series has been designed to provide 
you with the professional guidance nec- 
essary to manage your money : to help 
you do the best possible job of saving 
it — stretching it— investing it - minimiz- 
ing the tax on it — and passing it on to 
your heirs. 

To introduce you to this eye-opening 
series of books, we would like to send you 
the first book in the series to read and 
use free for 10 days. It’s on a subject 
which affects virtually every financial 
transaction you engage in, and which 
can dramatically influence your financial 
well-being for better or worse: the law. 

Called “What Everyone Needs to 
Know About Law,” this book discusses— 
in concise, easy-to-understand language 
—the various kinds of law that effect your 
life. Tort law, which dictates the pay- 
ment of damages for personal injury. 
The law of contracts, which governs 
everything from using the telephone to 
buying a home and operating a business. 
Estate law and banking law. Among the 
things you’ll learn: 

— An eight-point checklist to help pro- 
tect yourself when a personal injury 
incident occurs. 

—How to use a merchant’s Retail In- 
stallment Contract to “shop around” for 
a better buy elsewhere. 

— Five rules to help you protect your- 
self against deceptive sales practices. 

—Oral agreements: when are they 
valid contracts and when are they not? 

—How just a few sentences in your 
will can save your heirs hundreds or even 
thousands of dollars. 

—If you sell real estate, you can save 
yourself thousands of dollars by having 
your broker sign an “exclusive agency” 
agreement rather than an exclusive 
right to sell.” 

— How to spot costly problem areas in 
contracts before you sign them. 


—The one important legal document 
you should not keep in your safe deposit 
box. 

—Federal income tax audits: how to 
determine beforehand if your return is 
likely to be “flagged.” 

—How to go about administering an 
estate for which you have been named 
executor or executrix. 

—A simple step that saves your life 
insurance proceeds from estate taxes 
—The value of saving your “closing 
statement” when you buy a home. 

—Are you really protected if you hold 
onto your income tax returns for the 
customary three-year "statute of limita 
lions” period? 

—What are some of the legal actions 
you can manage without the services and 
expense of a lawyer? 

Other books in the series will then ex 
plain in greater detail how to build and 
pass along your estate 
They include: 

Planning Your Financial Future’’ 

How To Buy Real Estate" 

"Your Income Tax: How To Save 
Money And Avoid Trouble” 

"Stocks, Bonds & Mutual Funds ’ 

"How To Find A Growth Stock" 

And in each book, everything you want 
and need to know is explained in the 
clear, practical, no-nonsense style for 
which the news magazine, U.S.News & 
World Report, is famous. The reliability 
of the facts is also in keeping with U S. 
News & World Report’s high standards 
To read the first book, “What Everyont- 
Needs to Know About Law,” free for 10 
days, send no money— just mail the card 
or coupon. If you are pleased with it, you 
may keep it for only $5.95 (a direct to 
vou discount of 25% oil the suggested 
retail price of $7.95) plus shipping and 
handling, and continue to receive another 
book in the series on approval approxi 
mately every other month. Or you ma> 
return your first book within 10 days and 
we will not send you any more. You may 
also stop receiving books in the series any 
time just by sending us a postcard telling 
us to cancel. 



si p y. s i i 

Books by U.S. News & World Report , 

Post Office Box 951, Hicksv le. New York 1 1802 j 

Please send me “What Everyone feeds to Know About Law " for ■ ee examinai on it : j 
am not completely satisfied with I may return it within 10 days without owing any- 
thing, and that win he the end c it Otherwise 1 will keep the book for only $5.95 (a 1 
special discount 3 : 25% off the suggested retail price of $7.95) plus shipping and I 
handling. You will *fen send me jiother volume in the series approximately every other | 
month, to examine free and to kee . if 1 wish, at the same lew price There is no minimum , 
number ol books flat I mus’ bu and l may cancel my subscr pticn at any time by J 
notifying you. 1 

j 

Name . . .. __ . 1 


C>'v S/a/e _ Zto 1 

i 
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HOW GRIFFIN BELL SEES HIS ROLE 
AS ATTORNEY GENERAL 

INTERVIEW WITH THE HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


What should be done about the FBI's prob- 
lems, bugging, court reform, grand-jury leaks, 
civil rights, the ERA? The nation's No. 1 law- 
yer came to the magazine's conference room 
to answer these and other key questions. 


Q Mr. Attorney General, what do you regard as the 
toughest tasks facing you as head of the Justice Department? 

A To give national leadership in the whole area of law 
enforcement. 

We have a dual court system in our country, and although 
probably 95 per cent of all cases are prosecuted in State 
courts, I believe the federal establishment has been lacking 
in that the Attorney General has not been the national leader 
in court reform and in encouraging improvements in law 
enforcement — from the investigative stages on through trial 
and the prison system. I’m working with Governors and 
State attorneys general trying to give national leadership in 
seeking such improvements. 

I am also working to reorganize the Justice Department. 
My interest is in getting the Justice Department within the 
frame of what I perceive its mission to be — which is to detect 
and prosecute crime, to defend the Government in civil 
cases and to oversee some intelligence areas. I would like to 
see the Justice Department brought back to what it was in 
the beginning, before they started adding all these agencies. 

Q The FBI has been under fire in recent years for alleged- 
ly overstepping its legal authority. Do you favor the idea of 
writing a charter for the FBI that spells out precisely what its 
agents can and cannot do? 

A I’m very much in favor of a charter. I don’t think it’s 
fair for the FBI not to know definitely — chapter and verse — 
what it is supposed or not supposed to do. It’s no wonder that 
over the years the FBI is said to have done some things that 
perhaps were not authorized by law but may have been 
authorized by custom or practice or may have been ordered 
by some official. 

Right now, the FBI’s authority comes from my authority. 



Spurn 


A Georgia native, Griffin 
Bell, 58, earned his law 
degree from Mercer Uni- 
versity. From late 1961 
until early in 1976, he 
served as a judge on the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Judicial Circuit. 
When named to the Car- 
ter Cabinet, he was in a 
private Atlanta law firm. 


I’m the person who has to sign off on the things it does, and I 
don’t want to be in a position where I may spend the rest of 
my life being sued by people who claim that I’ve authorized 
something illegal. I do not intend to have any FBI agent get 
in that position either. So they’re entitled to a charter, and 
I’m entitled to a charter. 

Q One FBI agent in New York already has been indicted 
on charges of illegal acts, and there are nimors that other 
indictments may follow. What do you say to complaints that 
FBI agents are being prosecuted for acts that they thought 
were in the line of duty? 

A The agents were told in 1966 by [former FBI Director] 
J. Edgar Hoover not to do certain things. That was a form of 
charter. If anybody did things Hoover told them not to do, it 
seems to me the burden would be on that agent to explain 
how that happened. 

Q. Do you expect further indictments? 

A There has been a report made to me which would 
involve more than one person. 

Whatever further indictments may be made will rest with 
me — whatever I decide to do about it. Indicting an FBI 
agent is a very hard thing to do, but I have to go by the law 
and my conscience. 

Q How has the morale of FBI agents been affected by this 
indictment and the possibility of more indictments? 

A The morale in the FBI is low. I met recently with 10 
agents from all over the country and four from New York. 
They are very upset. They feel that the whole FBI has been 
indicted. They’re worried about it and so am I. 

I have asked the FBI agents to help me by bringing me the 
truth about what has happened — whether there were some 
excesses that went beyond Hoover’s orders. That’s in their 
interest. If they do that, it would help design a system so it 
wouldn’t happen again. 

Q. What happens if an FBI agent is tried and acquitted? 
Does he still have to pay his own legal expenses? 

A The Government can’t pay them. I realize that those 
legal costs could strip an agent of his life savings. That’s a 
very sad situation. Personally, I don’t see where it would be 
out of line to reimburse agents for such legal expenses if 
they’re acquitted. But there’s no specific provision in the law 
to authorize that in a criminal case — and I don’t get any 
feeling from Congress there ever will be. 

Q. How long is Clarence Kelley going tc> remain as Direc- 
tor of the FBI? 

A Mr. Kelley has written me a letter saying he’d like to 
leave on next January 1 and asking that we set up a system to 
pick his successor in an orderly way. We’re doing that. There 
are many names on the list of possible successors. 

Q Should there be any changes in the priorities given the 
types of cases the FBI handles? For instance, should there be 
more agents assigned to white-collar crimes or fewer to 
national-security cases? 

A Director Kelley has already redirected the FBI in 
regard to the kind of crimes it works on. For example, the 
FBI is increasing its work on medicaid and medicare fraud. 
We may want to use the FBI a little more on antitrust 
investigations. The old days of just building up impressive 
statistics based on auto-theft cases are gone. 

Q Since you became Attorney General, how many Amcri- 
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(biffin Bel I as he teas interviewed hi/ the editors of the magazine. 


HOW ATTORNEY GENERAL SEES HIS ROLE 

[interview continued from preceding page 

c.ith have been subjects of electronic surveillance — so-called 
bulging — in investigations involving national security? 

A Americans? Zero — none. 

<1 Neither here nor overseas? 

A i couldn't answer about overseas. But if the surveillance 
had to clear through my office, there hasn’t been one. 

Q. Does this reflect a decision that it should be stopped or 
that you just haven’t seen a need to do it? 

A The need has not appeared, but 1 personally would not 
a iiiionze such surveillance when an American citizen was a 
direct target. 

G. What about wiretapping of telephones? 1 las that been 
done against American citizens? 

A Not in national-security cases. Of course that doesn’t 
. xiiy to criminal cases — investigations of organized crime. 

r example. That’s a separate thing. We have to get a court 
<. <!< r for such wiretaps. I don’t think I want to say anything 
more about that. 

We've got guidelines on wiretaps, and 1 want to give 
former Attorney General [Edward H.| Levi credit for that 
we are going to Congress with a bill to require court 
orders for use of electronic surveillance in investigations of 
foreign-intelligence activities within the United States 

O. VVhy do you think such a bill is needed? 

A It’s needed because of the seeming distrust of the 
( i comment. 1 think it will do a good deal to assure Ameri- 
< m citizens that what’s being done is lawful and proper. 

G, Would wiretap requests be made public? 

A No. They would be made in camera — before the judge 
,-uiv — and would not be revealed at all. 

<A Is there a danger of such information being leaked? 

A 1 suppose that s possible, but it’s unlikely I have confi- 
dence in the courts. 

a Speaking of leaks, what success have you had in stop- 
ping the recent leaks about grand-jury investigations of the 
South Korean intelligence agency? 

A 1 haven’t had much success. But it's not as bad as it was 
1 vv tried to make the point that I’m not interfering with the 
press. If the press can get somebody to tell them something, 
si's their freedom to orint it. 

But I am also trying to make the point that the press 
should be careful that it gets its leaks from somebody who 
ready knows the whole situation, and that a person who is 
not really a target of investigation is not harmed. 

Q Do you favor some sort of specific legal sanction against 
people who leak information from a grand-jury hearing? 

a i might, but ft# fw^e^dbiVd§ytf5 


think everything ought to bt 
against the law. I think maybe we 
have too many laws already. 

Whal I’d iike to see is people 
operating on the basis of cnarae 
ter, integrity and professional: sm 
If we have the right sort of people 
working at the Justice Depart 
ment, we won't have leaks :hai 
denv due process of law to people. 

Now. I’m not talking here about 
leaks of foreign intelligence. That's 
a different matter. It's a subject 
that is still under debate. 

Q What areas of civil-rights en 
forcement do you expect to em- 
phasize as Attorney General? 

A 1 don’t intend to emphasize 
any one thing i m resisting any temptation to be an empha- 
sizer You knew, vou can get through Washington in good 
style if you ju; t emphasize one or two things. But then you 
neglect other s tungs. 

I liink our civil-rights laws are adequate, and 1 think the 
Civil Rights Envision in the Justice Department, under its 
new leadership , is adequate to the task 

There will be some effort in the Administration’s reorgani- 
zation of the Government to concentrate civil-rights enforce 
ment:. The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission has 
to be improved because of the big backlog of cases it has. I 
personally thin k it wouldn’t be bad to put EEOC with the 
National Labo Relations Board. 

(1 One of the big issues in civil rights now involves so- 
called reverse discrimination — policies that favor blacks and 
other minorities and women while allegedly discriminating 
against whiles and males. What is your position on that issue? 

A i've neve r had any problems with reverse discrimina- 
tion. I've alwa -s said that I was in favor of goals and aga inst 
quotas There is a difference: Goals end; quotas don't. 

Setting goals seeks to overcome past discrimination by 
taking temporary measures. Quotas would stratiiy society on 
the basis ot race, creed, color, sex or ethnic origin forever 
That's the difference. 

Q Is the Justice Department planning to initiate school- 
desegregation suits in some cities? 

A 1 would imagine there may be some 

Q Do you support the equal-rights amendment to the U.S 
Constitution? 

A Yes, there's a need for it. As the law now stands, women 
do not have the full benefit of the Fourteenth Amendment 
because sex h is not been declared a suspect category ” as 
race has been and therefore it is harder to prove a case ot 
sexual discrimination than it is to prove racial discrimination 

Ql If the amendment fails to be adopted by enough States, 
do you feel there is anything else that should be done to 
protect women s rights? 

A Oh, I imagine the courts will take care of that problem 
eventually. Th re are evolving standards of sensitivity on this 
subject. Doubtless, the courts will eventually make sex a 
suspect classification like race. 

Q What is your position on prosecuting marijuana users? 

A I’m not going to devote- any of the resources of the 
Federal Government under my control to prosecuting peo- 
ple tor possessing small amounts of marijuana. We’re going 
after the traffickers — the large people. 

Q You talked about court reform as one of your important 
tasks. What are you doing about that? 

A I have a new office for improvements in the administra 
tion of justice. ! was able to get Prof. Daniel Meador from the 

cifcftefP^b^oW3ft68fM)to6Y-6 wo years t0 handEe 
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HOW ATTORNEY GENERAL SEES HIS ROLE 

[ interview continued from preceding news page} 

ih !< office. He has drawn up a two-year program for improv- 
ing courts and the administration of justice. 

Cl What immediate actions are proposed? 

A Two bills have been drawn up so far. 

( hie would expand the jurisdiction of federal magistrates 
•i they could handle a number of the less-complicated civil 
ami criminal matters that now help clog the calendars of 
toderal courts. I believe that perhaps 33,000 cases could be 
shifted to the magistrates. 

1 he other bill would be to eliminate part of the so-called 
rsitv jurisdiction given federal courts. Congress, in the 
early days, gave federal courts jurisdiction over cases involv- 
ing residents of different States because it was thought State 
i ' is would not be fair forums for cases brought by out-of- 
State residents. As the years went by, diversity jurisdiction 
v is expanded to include in-State residents. So a resident of 
Georgia, we'll say, has an option. He can use the Georgia 
courts or the federal courts in a lawsuit with some person or 
. . i. oral ion from another State. 

We don't propose to eliminate diversity jurisdiction of 
‘ ral courts altogether — simply that part of it which allows 
■a citizen to go into either federal court or a court of his or her 
< n State. This would eliminate a large number of cases now 
tried in federal courts, and it seems fair to me. A citizen 
oiiuht to be able to trust the courts of his or her own State. 

AHEAD: NEIGHBORHOOD JUSTICE CENTERS- 

O. These proposals might help federal courts. But 95 per 
cent of all eases are tried in State courts — and they are 
crowded, like federal courts. How do you propose to help 
State courts? 

A We can give State courts monev through the Law 
Koiorcement Assistance Administration. We can also devel- 
op systems for handling cases which will help State courts. 

for example, Professor Meador is working on a plan to 
establish what are called neighborhood justice c enters. They 
would be run by State courts, but they would have no judges 
<r<: lawyers. They could use paralegals — people trained in 
legal procedures but not licensed lawyers. They could take a 
complaint or a problem presented by a citizen and decide 
w hat to do with it. The case might be handled right there by 
a mediator or a fact finder or maybe even an arbitrator. It 
might be something which could be resolved with a simple 
telephone call, or it might be sent on to the courthouse for a 
judge to handle. 

H wo set up three such neighborhood centers on an 
experimental basis for maybe two years, the idea would 
spread if it proves worthwhile. This would cut down case 
leads in State courts. It also could give the citizens of 
Vnerica a much better method of dispute resolution. 

Ot Who would finance these neighborhood centers — the 
federal Government? 

A To start off with, we would use federal funds, but then 
Slates could take them over. I do not favor this constant 
o itpouring of federal money to the States. The States in this 
country are in good shape. Most of them are in better 
(itiauciul shape than the Federal Government. A lot of States 
c 'Oid increase their own taxes to pay for such things as 
t: ■■ arts, and they will do it. This will also insure he indepen- 
<1 tii e of the State courts. 

(1 What changes do vou plan for reorganization of the 
justice Department? 


ment. I’m also having every head ol a division or agency in 
the Department get up a two-year program for what they 
see is their mission, with accompanying goals and with 
target dates set for when they think they can accomplish 
their goals, including needed improvements. 

Some changes we have in mind would really be part of the 
over-all Government reorganization that is being studied by 
the Carter Administration. Some agencies might be shifted 
out of the Justice Department: others might be moved in. In 
fact, the Department may end up with fewer employes than 
it now has — 54.000. 

Gt Do you anticipate changes in the way antitrust laws are 
enforced by the Justice Department? 

A I’m trying to figure out some wav to bring more large 
cases in the m nopoly area. 

The Antitrust Division has been doing a good job in the 
price-fixing area But it has limited resources, and it can try a 
price-fixing case with fewer people and at less expense, so 
natu -ally it ha ■ tended to bring more such cases 

I want to get into the shared-monopoly area. A shared 
monopoly is one that involves more than one person or one 
company — an oligopoly, you might say. For example, you 
might have four companies controlling a scarce commodity, 
and it might be that they always charge the same price for 
this scarce commodity, but one company sets the price and 
the others foil’ w. They are exempt from price fixing under 
what we call conscious parallelism. Well. 1 think in a situation 
like that you either have price fixing or you have a monopo- 
ly, and I would like to try such a case. 

There’s another area that I’m studying: whether some 
monopoly casus are too large for courts to handle under 
present procedures — like the case against IBM. If there are 
cases that are loo large for the courts, then we’ve got to look 
for another pk.ee to take them 

Q. Where else can you take a monopoly case? 

A You could take it to Congress, or you could have 
guidelines set by the Congress and then special courts to 
handle such cases. I don’t think we’ll ever come to the point 
of Congress doing it. But we must have a sy stem of law that 
works, and if v e admit defeat in the courts, then we have to 
go somewhere else. 

Q Do you plan to expand the Antitrust Division? 

A There are two things I’m going to do: 

One is to ask State attorneys general to start handling some- 
local price-fixing cases instead of us handling them. That will 
save us work, and Congress has indicated it will appropriate 
money for States to bring such cases. Secondly, I'm going to 
brine in 25 Assistant U.S. Attorneys and train them in how to 
try antitrust cases. Between these two things, vve will sub- 
stantially incre se our capacity without too much increase in 
costs 

In addition > improving the trial capacity of the Justice 
Department, I want also to take steps that will keep large 
antitrust eases from lasting as long as they do now. This 
seems to be attributable to the courts and the rules of 
practice rather than the Antitrust Division. If judges are to 
have the time tor handling complex cases, improvements 
will l ave to be made in the court system. 

"AUTHORITY TO DO MORE THAN I NEED"- 

Q You’ve been in Washington about lour months now. Do 
you find you have sufficient access to the President and 
sufficient authority to do what vou want to do? 

A I find tha! I have both sufficient access to the President 
and sufficient authority. In fact I have authority to do more 
than I need to do. I learned as a judge that one of the best 
uses of authorit is not to use it This approach will help avoid 


A i have aireadv made the big change: I’m using two 
•paly Attorneys General — actually a deputy and an acting 
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There’s good reason why people believe 

his treasure in Nova Scotia. 


, put your sen in 
’s place. 

For concealing a treasure trove, you look 
for: Hidden coves. Sandy beaches. And 
bright, sunny days; for a good view 
all around. * 

That’s Nova Scotia. Today, with 
direct flights, much easier to get to. 

Come to Nova Scotia and be 
replenished. Clear your head. Discover 
the potency of fresh, sea-washed air. 

Indulge yourself in a little timelessness. 

Bring your golf clubs and tennis 
gear if you want to maintain your 
edge ; We're not all out fishing; not all 
the time. 

Lunch, Maritime country-style. 

After dinner, stroll outdoors and watch 
the moon rise over the sea. 


where you can lie a’bed and hear the 
waves fighting the shore. 

Nova Scotia is an old civilization. We 
invite you to come and share it for awhile. 

For information about everything that’s going 
on, and where to stay, and what to do, write: 
Tourism, Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Or call us: 

800-341-6096 Toll free, for sure. 

A last word about Captain Kidd. 

Some treasure, reputedly his, has been 
found. Too bad, perhaps. For ours is a land 
of myths and mysteries. 

The stuff of dreams. 


We have hotels, resorts, motels. Or try 
a night, or a week, on a farm; a real working 
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Special 

Services 



Much year, the publishers 
fit U.S.News & World Report 
provide a limited number of 
hard-bound volumes of complete 
copies of rhe magazine. The 
magazines are gathered together 
and bound by quarter-years— 

1 3 complete issues to each volume. 

For libraries and subscribers 
who want complete and permanent 
files of U.S.News & World Report, 
just as published, bound volumes 
of the current year may be 
reserved at $20 per volume, $30 
lor a full year’s issues 
(lour volumes]. 

interested subscribers 
are invited to write to: 

U.S.News & World Report 

Room 251 

2300 N Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 



Twice a year a subject - ndex 
is published covering 20 issues 
of U.S.News & World Report. 
The index for the first 26 
issues in each year, fan iary 
I through fune, appears in the 
i early fall; that for the second 
i six months of each year is 
published in mid-sprine. 
U.S.News & World Report 
indexes are a useful guide to 
all material published i t the 
magazine. They are completely 
cross-referenced and provide a 
quick way to find reliable 
information about current and 
recent developments in the news 
the indexes are available in 
libraries across the country, 
libraries and regular 
j subscribers to U.S.News & Work: 
Report are entitled to the 
tagazine’s indexes without 
■ harge, upon written request to: 

U.S.News & World Report 

Room 251 

3300 N Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 


MCRQ-H3RCT 

editions 

1 The back issues of 

U.S.News & World Report are 
available in various micro-forms 
—from the very first edition 
of the magazine in 1933, 
through the December. 1976, 
issues. Micro-form editions 
provide to institutional 
subscribers and others a 
convenient and space-saving 
means for having on hand a 
complete file of the magazine’s 
news pages, for easy reference. 

j U.S.News & World Report's bac 
issues are available on both 
16mm and 35mm reel microfilm, 
on micro-fiche cards, and on 
micro-opaque cards. The issues 
are offered in six-month 
segments -fanuan -|une, and 
July-December for each year. 

There are several organizations 
that can provide the 
micro-form editions of 
U.S.News & World Report. 

For a listing of those companies 
and for further details, 
please direct inquiries to: 

U.S.News & World Report 

Room 251 

j 2300 N Street, N.W. 

; Washington. D.C. 20037 
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BAD NEWS AT THE SUPERMARKET 


I F you’ve had the feeling lately that 
food prices are starting to climb rap- 
idly, you are right. 

After a relatively small increase the 
previous month, the price rise from 
April to May for a market basket of 17 
food items equaled the biggest one- 
month jump in a year, according to a 
survey by U.S. News & World Report. 
From all indications, retail-food prices 
will keep rising all year long. 

The dollars-and-cents figures on this 
page show actual prices in supermarkets 
surveyed on May 2 in eight major cities, 
compared with the prices charged a 
month earlier and in January in the 
same stores. 

A sharp boost in coffee prices accounts 
for much of this month’s increase. The 


2-pound can of a national brand of cof- 
fee included, the total cost rose by 3.9 
per cent in one month. The items priced 
include a representative assortment of 
fresh and cured meats, chicken, eggs, 
dairy products, bread, canned and fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

Shoppers were paying more in May in 
all of the eight cities surveyed. The 
biggest rise was noted in New York, 
where the total for the 17 items was up 
97 cents, or 5.2 per cent. San Francisco 
had the smallest increase — 5 cents, or 
three tenths of 1 per cent. The major 
reason for the increase in each city was a 
general rise in meat prices. In one 
month, T-bone steak had risen by an 
average 16 cents a pound, round steak 
13 cents and bacon 8 cents. Also up were 


pattern of food price movements will be 
dramatically different from those of 
1976. Last year, prices remained almost 
flat throughout the year. This year, all 
signs are that they will be rising fairly 
steadily. 

If hot, dry weather cuts the yield of 
this country’s major crops and the avail- 
ability of pasture, the prospect is for 
food prices to accelerate again late in 
the year. A severe drought could delay 
the increase. This is because more cattle 
would be sent to slaughter, due to high 
feed costs and lack of pasture. Such a 
rush would depress meat prices for a 
while. Thus the major impact of the 
weather on retail food prices would not 
be felt until 1978. 

Wholesale food prices, meanwhile. 



-■ * : 
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total for the 17 items was up in the May ground beef, pork chops and frying 
survey by 2.4 per cent, to $17.08. With a chicken. Coffee rose again, up 50 cents 

to an average of $6.85 for a 2-pound can. 

Only three items fell in price — fresh 
tomatoes, eggs and margarine. 

It is becoming clear now that the 1977 


A U.S. News & World Re- 
port survey, conducted 
monthly in eight major 
cities, shows that food 
prices have moved up 
since January, with coffee 
gaining most, in each city, 
a staff member obtained 
price figures by shopping a 
leading grocery store. 


were reported officially on May 5 to 
have risen by 2.5 per cent in a month, 
with farm prices up by 3.3 per cent. This 
was the biggest jump in a year, and 
indicated more sizable increases ahead 
in the retail price of food. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, May 16, 1977 





GOOD NEWS. RECYCLING'S REALLY WORKING. 
IN 1976, THE PEOPLE BROUGHT IN ALMOST 
FIVE BILLION ALUMINUM BEVERAGE CANS* 
FOR RECYCLI NG AND COLLECTORS WERE 
PAID ABOUT 32 MILLION DOLLARS IN CASH 
FOR THEIR EFFORTS. RECYCLING IS 
IMPORTANT BECAUSE IT SAVES 95 PERCENT 
OF THE ENERGY NEEDED TO MAKE NEW METAL 
FROM BAUXITE. CLOSING THE ENERGY LOOP 
IS PAYING OFF IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE. 
RECYCLING WORKS. FOR MORE INFORMATION, 
WRITE ALCOA, 40 2-EE ALCOA BUILDING, 
PITTSBURGH. PA 15219. 

We can’t wait for tomorrow! 0ALCOA 
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Trend of American Business » 

8300 N Street, H.W. 
Washington, D.C.. 20037 

Revived fears of inflation mar the snappier tempo in business activity. 

Wholesale prices in April shot up at a yearly rate of 14 per cent for the 
second month in a row. For three straight months the annual pace has been in 
double digits, stirring concern among businessmen, investors, consumers. 

Farm prices accounted for the bulk of last month's rise. That threatens 
more upward pressure on supermarket bills, as detailed on page 71. 

Administration officials see the surge in wholesale prices as temporary. 
They note this: Gains in industrial prices, considered the best sign of the 
underlying -trend of inflation, have been about half that of the over-all index. 
But on May 6, steel companies began hiking prices 3 to 11 per cent. 

Prices that are rising "too fast" are a top worry of corporate buyers, 
according to the latest poll taken by the National Association of Purchasing 
Management. Otherwise, businessmen are optimistic , the study concludes. 

Three fourths of the purchasing agents expect economic expansion to 
continue over the next 12 months. The percentage of them who are "concerned" 
or "worried" is the lowest since the spring of 1973. Also shown — 

Good improvement in both new orders and production in April. 

Increasing employment levels for the second month in a row. 

Slower deliv eries, indicating that order backlogs are rising. 

• Cl S? Si iff® 1 ® "V CC/C:: I; : C C j C;. • : -■ ' ’ • • : - : ' ^ V ' ' : C | 

Several other measures confirm the upswing in economic activity. 

Employment in April hit a new peak of 90 million persons. 

The jobless rate, meanwhile, fell from 7.3 per cent of the labor force in 
March to 7 per cent, its lowest level in 29 months. 

Both factory orders and shipments in March scored their second-largest 
gain in mor^ than six years . 

Construction spending surged in March for the second straight month. 

Auto sales were buoyant in April, especially for imports. 

Consumer credit , boosted by car buying, expanded by 2.7 billion dollars in 
March. That was a record for a single month. 

Cap ital investment continues to be the most sluggish part of the business 
expansion. Placement of orders for plant and equipment slipped to the lowest 
level in 18 months and the second-lowest in four years in the survey of 
purchasing managers. Weakness in capital growth could beoome an acute problem 
by next year. That warning was sounded by both the Commerce and Treasury 
Secretaries before the Society of American Business and Economic Writers at a 
meeting in New York City, May 1-4. 

President Carter's energy-conserving proposals have had little impact so 
far on industry's construction plans. Talks with scores of manufacturers in 

* (Over) 
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many parts of the country underscore that. Few have altered blueprints for new 
facilities or held up construction already i..i progress. A typical reaction: So 
many uncertainties surround energy proposals that it*s best to stick to 
original plans. That from Frank Allston of IC Industries. 

Most firms for months have been designing coal burners into new plants 
wherever possible, anticipating a federal crackdown on other fuels. 

Majority of manufacturers seem hesitant to commit themselves at this time 
to undertake new programs for capital improvements. 

Officials of U.S. Steel are on the fence. Shape of any new energy law, 
they say, will have a major influence on the.ir decision whether or not to start 
construction of a new facility at Conneaut, Ohio. From a large manufacturer of 
furniture in High Point, N.C.: Businessmen contemplating new projects are 
tending to "wait and see what cat is finally coming out of the bag." 

Securities experts take a cautious view of stock-market prospects for rest 
of this year. That was clear from talks with investment people at the annual 
meeting of the Financial Analysts Federation in Montreal early in May. 

Greatest worries that dominate stock activity; the threat of a fresh spurt 
of inflation, uncertainties about policies of the Carter Administration. 

But many analysts say stock prices are so low that a turn is in the cards. 

Some see growth stocks such as Kodak, IBM and 3M as ready for a rally. 

Why? Simply because they've performed so poorly the past three years. 

Other favorites: companies in consumer durables, electronics, machine 
tools, industrial machinery, data communications, coal, petroleum and other 
energy-related issues — along with firms with plants in the South’s "Sunbelt." 

Experts are less enthused by autos, steel, rubber, consumer nondurables. 

Huge imports of oil could push the nation's deficit in world trade this 
year to 20 billion dollars, three times larger than the previous record. So 
figures Treasury Secretary Michael Blumenthal. 


Our index of weekly indicators fell slightly in the latest period. 


Plus & Minus * 


USN&WR INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


WEEKLY INDICATORS (1 967 = 100)* 
Composite Indext 

Steel production 

Auto production 

Crude-petroleum production 

Electric-power production 

Lumber production 

Freight carloadings (misc. mdse.) 

Year Age 

1 17.4 

102.0 

117.6 

92.0 

164.0 

109.4 

84.3 

Month Ago 
120.0 

96.4 
128.0 

91.5 
167.3 
119.1 

84.9 

Week Ended 

April 23 April 30 

121.0 120.4 

99.5 99 3 

125.8 124 0 

91.5 91.0 

169.7 169 5 

118.5 117 1 

84.4 84 8 

MONTHLY INDICATORS (1967= 100) 

Year Ago 

Month Ago 

Latest 

Per 

Consumer prices, goods and services 

167.5 

177.1 

178.2 

March 

Wholesale prices, industrial goods . , 

180.0 

191.6 

193.2 

Apr 7 

Industrial production* 

128.1 

133.3 

135.5 

March 

Retail-store sales' 

204.0 

222.4 

227.7 

March 

Civilian employment* 

117.4 

120.3 

121.0 

Apn! 


Seasonally adjusted. 


Tlncludes. bes des the six series listed, truck production, outp c. 
of bituminous coal, paperboard and intercity truck tonnaqe 
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When Bill Collectors Play Rough — 


H arassment and intimidation by bill 
collectors have become so wide- 
spread that Congress is now ready to do 
something about the situation. 

Lawmakers are likely to adopt this 
solution to abuses by a minority of col- 
lectors: Ban high-pressure tactics used 
by some of the country’s 5,000 debt- 
collection agencies that try to rake up 
billions of dollars a year in unpaid bills. 

Senate hearings were set to begin May 
12 on a bill already passed by the House. 
Odds for passage have improved, given 
the recent endorsement of two trade 
groups representing collection firms. 

What has aroused Congress most are 
“horror stories” presented in testimony 
at the hearings in the House. 

One of the most tragic involved Ann 
Caputo of Hoboken, N.J., who six 
months after her marriage was told that 
her husband had terminal cancer. 

That same day, she began getting 
phone calls about an unpaid bill for 
$200, incurred by her husband before 
their marriage. Despite her pleas that 
her husband was dying and her promise 
to pay as soon as she could, the bill 
collector continued to hound her for the 
full payment, even at the hospital. He 
also refused to accept monthly $10 in- 
stallments offered by Mrs. Caputo’s 
brother. 

The phone calls did not stop with her 
husband’s death three weeks after the 
initial call. The harassment continued 
even though New Jersey law precludes 
liability for premarriage debts. 

Financial advice. A California wom- 
an was told to raise money for her un- 
paid bill by putting her son up for 
adoption, going on welfare, or kicking 
her mother out of the house. As a last 
resort, the collector advised suicide. 

Also in California, a collector posed as 
a policeman and as a Red Cross repre- 
sentative, to track down debtors who 
had moved. The collector pretended he 
was trying to find an individual whose 
relatives were injured in an accident. 
The same collector also impersonated a 
public-health inspector from “the vene- 
real-disease-control section.” 

In another case, a collector identified 
himself as a deputy sheriff and informed 
the debtor that an order of repossession 
was in his hand, but would not be served 
if the debtor would come to the office 
with the balance owed. Repossession 
was never intended. 

Some collectors have identified them- 
selves as bank examiners or representa- 
tives of the Internal Revenue Service in 
order to locate a debtor’s assets before 
filing a lien. 


Threats to file suit or garnishee wages 
are common practices, even though 
there is rarely an intention to follow 
through. Threats of violence, with col- 
lectors asking the debtor if he has ever 
been beaten up, also are not uncommon. 

Persistent calls at all times of the day 
and night are frequent occurrences, ac- 
cording to consumer-affairs officials. 

The constant caller. A riding stable 
in Northfield, Minn., received up to 40 
calls a day from a collector who would 
ring back as soon as the stable employes 
hung up. 

“The business of a collection agency is 
money, nothing else,” one former debt 
collector told a House subcommittee. 
Some companies are worse than others, 
he added, to the point where they are 
“interested in money only, no matter at 
what ethical cost.” 

Said another former collector: “Make 


That is one reason the two largest 
associations of collection agencies — 
American Collectors Association (ACA) 
and the Associated Credit Bureaus — 
originally opposed the bill. 

Legitimate gripes? The two groups 
also argued that the bill was not needed 
since complaints of abuse were few and 
far between — one complaint for every 
18,000 debtor contacts, ACA figures 
show. Many of these consumer com- 
plaints, ACA contends, are not valid 
since their only purpose is to stall for 
time to pay off the bill. 

Despite these concerns, the two trade 
groups reversed position to support the 
House-passed bill, after changes were 
made to make compliance less costly. 
For example, in notifying the debtor of 
his unpaid bills, the collector would not 
have to detail every bill owed one com- 
pany. The total amount owed would be 


no mistake about it. This is an industry 
like no other you can imagine. While 
some businesses sell furniture and others 
are engaged in grocery-store operations, 
debt collectors arc greedy people who 
live off the misery of others.” 

Today collection firms are subject only 
to State regulation. Thirty-seven States, 


sufficient. 

Most of the practices that would be 
barred by the new law are already ille- 
gal, said ACA’s Executive Vice President 
John Johnson in explaining the turn- 
about. And even if they weren’t, he 
added, “A legitimate collector wouldn’t 
do those things.” 


plus the District of Columbia, have 
laws on bill collecting. But many are 
considered so weak that they don’t j 
deter abusive treatment. A 

Also, stringent rules in one State ™ 
can be avoided by operating from 
another one. This practice has be- 
come common, thanks to low-cost, long- 
distance phone service. 

The bill passed by the House would 
try to reduce the misery described by 
many consumers by making the follow- 
ing tactics illegal: 

• Abusive or obscene phone calls as 
well as any calls to the debtor’s home 
between 9 p.m. and 8 a.m. 

* Harassing calls or visits to the debt- 
or’s place of work, or to his neighbors or 
relatives. 

* Phony “legal documents” or imper- 
sonations of lawyers or policemen or any 
other misrepresentation of the collec- 
tor’s true identity. 

• Threats to take action that cannot 
be legally taken or is not intended to be 
taken. 

The law would apply to firms that are 
principally engaged in collecting debts. 
Lenders, retailers or companies that ex- 
tend credit and attempt to collect on 
their own would not be subject to feder- 
al regulation. 

According to the collection industry, 
that means a “loophole” for many com- 
panies that collect bills. 


BORROWING SOARS 
k —AND SO DO 
* DEFAULTS 

Furor over debt collecting stems 
from a growing economic problem: 
People aren’t paying their bills. 

Members of American Collec- 
tors Association in 1975 were 
asked to bring in 3.9 billion dollars 
from 43.6 million delinquent ac- 
counts. Three years earlier, ACA 
members were dealing with 2.1 
billion dollars in bad debts involv- 
ing 29.3 million accounts. 

The Federal Government has 
turned to private collection agen- 
cies to handle unpaid student 
loans. Defaults are running as high 
as 10 per cent, with the total ap- 
proaching 1 billion dollars. 

The rise in delinquencies re- 
flects a sharp bulge in consumer- 
installment debt. Federal Reserve 
Board figures show that such 
debt — exclusive of home mort- 
gages — at the end of 1976 stood 
at nearly 179 billion dollars, up 10 
per cent from a year earlier, and 
75 per cent above 1970’s level. 
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CITIES WHERE 
BUSINESS IS BEST 

Economic worries still plague many places 
across the country. But a fresh survey shows new 
confidence— even in struggling communities. 


in many U.S. cities, large and small, 
there's now more confidence in business 
prospects than at any time in several 

i .ninths. 

1 r p-to-the-minute reports from U.S. 
Vetos & World Report bureaus show that 
the ingredients that make for thriving 
business are present in most areas — 

t Construction of homes, stores and of- 
fices — uneven much of last year — is add- 
i ag fuel to the economic rebound 
throughout the country. 

the pickup in auto production has 
sent prosperous ripples through the doz- 

■ us of communities whose fortunes de- 
pend on that industry. 

detail sales are bouncing back in 
many of the cities that suffered through 
i Ur- unusually harsh winter. 

The surge in buying reflects wide- 
spread gains in the work force, as well as 
iht’ fatter paychecks being taken home 
by employes in industries that are boost- 
ing production. 

Northeast's future brighter? Even 
i ' the large cities of the Northeast, 

■ here recovery still lags behind the rest 
< f the nation, there are signs that the 
worst is over. 

tu New York City, for example, em- 
ployment in private industry has begun 
to level off after a long slide. Mayor 
Abraham Beame has also announced 


that some municipal workers now on 
layoff may be hired back in the con, ng 
months. 

It’s a brighter picture in Philadelphia, 
too. A recent Federal Reserve Bulk 
study shows that 96 per cent of the 
manufacturers there expect business ei- 
ther to increase or at least to remain 
stable in the next six months. Retail 
sales, in a slump now because of a m ss- 
transit strike, may get a lift this summer 
with completion of the Gallery, a 1 25- 
store shopping complex. 

Downtown store sales are surprisingly 
brisk in Boston and Washington. Lead- 
ing the way in Boston is the recently 
renovated Quincy Market, which in- 
cludes 60 specialty shops and rest iu- 
rants. Fiftv more are to open in com rig 
weeks. 

Says Peter Menconeri, deputy dii >c- 
tor of the Boston Redevelopment au- 
thority: “For years, downtown Bos:on 
merchants have been losing sales to : he 
suburban malls, but Quincy Market ; s 
turning that all around. More than 50 
per cent of its customers come from : he 
suburbs.” 

Leonard Kolodny of the Metropoli an 
Washington Board of Trade also points 
to increases in downtown retail sale a 
reversal of the losses that stores hive 
suffered in recent years. Among reas ns 


for the upturn: favorable weather, com- 
pletion of a downtown leg of the new 
rapid-transit system and a steadily grow'- 
mg population of office wwkers. 

The capital is in the middle of an 
office-construction boom. Vacancy rates 
m downtown buildings are among the 
lowest in the nation. Housing renovation 
is thriving, too. 

However, it’s in the smaller cities of 
the East where the healthiest business 
activity is reported. Manchester. N.H., 
expects to add 2,400 new jobs this year. 
Providing much of the boost: construc- 
tion of highways, three hospitals and a 
10-million-dollar shopping center. A 
new Digital Equipment Corporation 
plant, w'hen completed, will add 750 
jobs. 

Providence is benefiting from a 
pickup in construction and from the all- 
time-high employment in that city’s im- 
portant jewelry-making industry. 

Steadily increasing employment by 
General Dynamics Corporation’s subma- 
rine-parts factory has been a big help to 
Providence. Moving ahead, too, are 
plans for downtown renewal, including 
an 11-million-doliar renovation of the 
Biltmore Hotel, beginning in June 

City officials in Burlington, Vt., say- 
diversification is keeping that communi- 
ty's business on the upswing. Employ- 
ment is divided among industry and 
large medical and educational services. 
A lively tourist trade, spurred by this 
past winter’s banner ski season, has led 
to building of new stores and hotels. 

Smaller cities are out in front eco- 
nomically in the Southeast, too. Tourists 
are flocking to Charleston. S.C.. Savan- 
nah, Ga., and Virginia Beach, Va., giving 
retailers reason to cheer. 

Almost tv/o dozen new restaurants 
and numerous specialty shops have 
sprung up in Charleston’s old-market 
section since the beginning of the year. 
Tourism is expected to be up a whop- 
ping 40 per cent this year. And in Savan- 
nah, hotels in the city's historic center 
have been running at full occupancy for 
months. 

Other pluses in Charleston, as well as 
in Savannah and Norfolk, are increased 
port traffic and a build-up in militarv 
employment. In Savannah, the militarv 
payroll has climbed bv 50 per cent in 
the last year, setting off what local con- 
tractors call the biggest wave of home 
building in 15 years. 

Tourism down. The outlook is less 
bright in some of tne larger cities of the 
Southeast. Poor weather has hurt tour- 
ism in Miami, for instance. However, 
there are signs that the huge supply of 
unsold condominiums there is dwin- 
dling, and that’s good news for the city's 
important construction industry. 
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Many Midwestern cities are benefiting from the surge in auto production. Operating at 
full tilt are firms that supoly the industry, such as this parts plant in Flint Mich 
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M .nphis. a city that is also suffering the 
fleets of past overbuilding, 
hi Baltimore, the problem is weak 
retail sales. A flurry of downtown con- 
itruction. vital for the city's future, has 
temporarily caused congestion that dis- 
- -enrages shoppers. 

Atlanta is faring better — thanks, in 
part, to a 30 per cent increase in home 
building, tunneling for the city’s new 
i.rnvav system will require 3,000 work- 
this summer. Construction is also 
moving ahead on a 47-million-dollar fed- 
i si office building. 

< lities from Pittsburgh to Chicago are 
gutting a shot in the arm from a health- 
it auto industry. 

1 he Michigan employment-security 
••omission reports that the jobless rate 
o the six-county metropolitan Detroit 
lion is at 7.7 per cent — the lowest 
nice early 1974. 

Film Barnds, vice president of busi- 
ess and banking analysis for the Nation- 
al Bank of Detroit, says that the good 
automobile year has already resulted in 
!■) per cent boost in retail sales for the 
area. 

(a Grand Rapids. Anthony Jarrett, di- 
rector of economic development for the 
chamber of commerce, notes that the 
cits s many tool-and-die shops that sup- 
ply the auto industry are booming. 

Also gaining from the improvement in 
auto production are cities, such as Flint, 
t ancinnati and Cleveland, that produce 
parts for the industry. Pittsburgh and 
( Ibicago — big steel-producing centers— 
have been helped as well. 

barge steel firms are beginning to 
hire summer workers,” says Margaret 
Walsh of the Pittsburgh Business Re 
i tew, "and that's something they didn't 
<io last year.” She adds that steel-domi- 
uated communities would do better if 
more companies went ahead with build- 
ing new plants — a move that she notes 
would jack up steel output even further. 

industrial upswing. Chicago, for 
<’isc. is beginning to see more industrial 
expansion, according to Richard G. 

1 i vy, assistant vice president for indus- 
trial properties with Arthur Rubloff & 

< kimpany. Levy notes that more indus- 
I rial land has been purchased in the last 
six months than during the past two 
> cars combined. 

i apital investment in new plants in 
the Chicago area last year was 2Vi times 
that ol 1975, and the increases have 
continued into this vear. Home building 
ami construction of downtown hotels arc 
a l.s< i on the rise. 

Hie President’s call for cutbacks in 
ns. of petroleum products hasn't damp- 
en, al spirits in energy capitals of the 


Southwest, such as Houston and Okk ho- 
ma City. 

Economist George E. Crosby of Hous- 
ton's First City National Bank notes that 
even if the final energy bill suppresses 
domestic oil production, this city wculd 
not be hurt. That's because energ\ -relat- 
ed companies, such as the makers of 
drilling equipment, would shift sale; to 
the international market. 

Houston is expected to lead the nation 
for the second year in a row in housing 
starts. Commercial and industrial expan- 
sion is proceeding at a fast clip, with 23 
new plants or additions announced so far 
this year. 

The Dallas-Fort Worth area is also 
flourishing. Under way in Fort Worth is 
the 140-million-dollar Tandy Corpora- 
tion complex, which will eventually cov- 
er eight blocks and contain offices, stores 
and a large hotel. Retail sales are so 
good, as one observer puts it, that " m 
can’t even elbow your way into some 
shopping centers.” 

Feeling the pinch. On the West 
Coast, retailers are having to work hard- 
er for their money. John Kyser, \ ice 
president of the United California Baik, 
says stores are extending Saturday hours 
and holding many special promotions A 
major reason is that families are feeling 
the ninch from high prices for “big tick- 
et” items, particularly homes. 

Despite rising prices, houses are s 11- 
mg at a rapid pace in such cities as i .os 
Angeles, San Diego, Tucson and Ph c- 


nix. One example New homes worth a 
total of 100 million dollars have been 
sold since early January in Sun City, a 
retirement community near Phoenix. 

The search for energy — coal, gits-, oil 
and uranium — continues to stimulate 
business in several Western cities, such 
as Albuquerque, N.M., and Casper, Wyo. 
Six uranium mine-mill operations ha\ e 
opened in the Casper area in the last 1 S 
months, triggering a spurt of new con- 
struction and new businesses. 

Tourism has helped shore up the 
economy of drought-plagued San Fran- 
cisco, while nearby Oakland has been 
helped b\ a pickup in traffic at its port. 
Elsewhere in California, cities with a 
heavy tie to agriculture, such as Fresno, 
continue to do well and don’t expect to 
feel any damage from dry weather for 
some months. 

In the Pacific Northwest, Seattle firms 
have had to adjust to the decline in 
Alaska-pipeline business, as that project 
winds down. Helping to offset this loss 
has been increased production and jobs 
in the large aircraft and lumber indus- 
tries. Employment at the Boeing Com- 
pany, which is enjoying a rash of orders 
for new commercial aircraft, has jumped 
by 1,700 since January. 

For the countrx as a whole, few cities 
can point as yet to economic gains across 
the board But more often than not, the 
good business news outweighs the bad, 
and there's clearly an air of optimism for 
the months just ahead. 


In the Los Angeles area, construction of new homes can t keep up with 
demand. Prices have soared beyond reach of many middle-income families 
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led we can rely upon Firestone 
'ley 're ftne. 1 don't even know 
i.ey're there And that s the 
*ni ot tires l like.” 

Carol Zweifei. 

>Iice Officer 


1 selected Firestones and I'm 
very happy with them. Do your 
self a favor. If you've get to 
drive drive on Firestones ” 

Hausmann DePass, 
inhalation Therapist 


"What can you say about any 
thing in life — it's the w r/ you 
feel. I can't say anything more 
about a tire like Firestone ex 
cept I'm comfortable with it." 

Cliff Williamson, 

insurant:? Agent 


’W- have steel belted radial 
ire Firestones. Based on what 
.<e |ust experienced, I would 
buy 'irestone again.” 

Ruth Metcalf, 
Dir utor of Christian Education 


“I jvouid recommend Firestone 
tires to anyone A young fellow 
that works for me is going to 
pur a set on. He told me if they 
don't last he's going to make me 
pay for them f told him 'okay' ” 
Virgil Guess, 
Meat Cu -er 


Friends like ours bring out the best in us . 


Announcing the finest radial tire we've ever built: 

FIRESTONE 721 
STEEL BELTED RADIAL 

5 million test miles now bring you the experienced radial. 
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WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW 
ABOUT THE LATEST TAX CHANGES— 


Some hefty tax savings are 
dished up in the 1977 tax bill 
now nearing final approval. 
But not everybody benefits. 
For a look at the details — 

About 50 million individuals and mil- 
lions of businesses are in line for cash 
savings under the major tax bill cleared 
for final action by Congress. 

The measure, when it becomes fully 
effective, will slash taxes by a total of 
17.7 billion dollars a year. That is the 
case despite elimination of the $50-a- 
person tax rebate initially proposed by 
President Carter. 

Individual taxpayers get the bulk of 
the tax reductions in the new bill. How- 
ever, there is one innovation of substan- 
tial benefit to businesses: a brand-new 


HOW NEW STANDARD 
DEDUCTION WILL 

AFFECT YOUR 

PAYMENTS 

Congress's taxwriters have 
agreed on higher levels for the 
standard deduction used by mil- 
lions on the federal income-tax 
returns. Here '$ what the changes 
will mean to three groups: 


tax credit for companies that add work- 
ers to their payrolls. 

Consider first the way the new rules 
affect individuals: 

Tax deductions. Thickest slice of tax 
relief — 5.4 billions — goes to people who, 
rather than itemize deductible ex- 
penses, settle for the “standard” deduc- 
tion. Among them are people who for 
the first time will find it profitable to 
take the standard allowance. 

The old allowance, based largely on 
incomes, is being scrapped in favor of 
flat amounts, effective Jan. 1, 1977. 

For married couples filing jointly, the 
standard deduction is to be $3,200. Un- 
der the old rules, it has amounted to 16 
per cent of income with a minimum of 
$2,100 and a top of $2,800. 

Thus, all couples who file joint returns 
and do not itemize expenses get signifi- 
cant increases in deductions — ranging 
from $400 to $1,100. 

Single persons and heads of house- 
holds have been getting a standard 
allowance of 16 per cent of income with 
a minimum of $1,700 and a maximum of 
$2,400. Now, their standard deduction is 
to be a flat $2,200. 

Result: Lower-income singles and 
heads of households get deduction in- 
creases ranging up to $500. But singles 
with incomes above $13,750 lose as 
much as $200 in the standard allowance. 

For a married couple with two chil- 
dren and $12,000 of annual income, the 
new standard deduction offers an actual 
tax reduction of $209, or 20.4 per cent. 

For a single person with $30,000 of 
income, the reduced standard allowance 


will mean a tax rise of $90. The chart on 
this page shows how tax burdens are to 
be affected. 

Tax withholding. Individuals who 
have income taxes withheld from their 
pay will feel the effect of the new mea- 
sure starting June 1, when withholding 
rates are scaled down. 

Since the withholding tables are based 
on the assumption that everyone takes 
the standard deduction, millions who 
itemize expenses and thus get no benefit 
from the higher standard deductions 
will notice cuts in taxes withheld and a 
rise in take-home pay. 

For these people, however, the net 
result will be larger tax payments or 
smaller refunds on settling up at year- 
end. The alternative is to arrange with 
employers for extra tax withholding or 
to adjust quarterly payments to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

General tax credit. The credit that 
each taxpayer is allowed to take directly 
against the tax owed is extended 
through 1978. 

For the past two years, it has been $35 
for each person on a tax return or — if it 
means bigger savings — 2 per cent of 
taxable income on the return up to 
$9,000, a maximum of $180. 

Two important changes have been 
made in this credit, effective Jan. 1, 
1977: 

• The credit now is offered for each 
exemption on a return. Thus, people 
who get extra exemption allowances for 
blindness or for age — 65 and older — get 
added credits. 

An elderly couple, for example, will 


Married Couple, Two Children Married Couple, No Children Single Person 


Joint Return Joint Return 


Adjusted 

1976 

1977 

Change 

Adjusted 

1976 

1977 

Change 

Adjusted 

1976 

1977 

Change 

Gross Income 

i tax 

tax 

Dollars 

Percentage 

Gross Income 

i tax 

tax 

Dollars 

Percentage 

Gross Income 

! tax 

tax 

Dollars 

Percentage 

$ 6,000 ■ 

O 

o 

CM 

-$ 200 * 

0 

0 

$ 6,000 

$ 282 

$ 113 

-$169 

- 59 . 9 % 

S 6,000 

$ 529 

$ 444 

-$ 85 

- 16 . 1 % 

$ 8,000 

$ 292 

$ 118 

-$174 

- 59 . 6 % 

$ 8,000 

$ 603 

$ 427 

-$176 

- 29 . 2 % 

$ 8,000 

$ 899 

$ 804 

-$ 95 

- 10 . 6 % 

$ 10,000 

$ 646 

$ 442 

-$204 

- 31 . 6 % 

$ 10,000 

$ 943 

$ 756 

-$187 

- 19 . 8 % 

$ 10,000 

$ 1,325 

$ 1,215 

-$110 

- 8 . 3 % 

$ 12,000 

$ 1,026 

$ 817 

-$209 

- 20 . 4 % 

$ 12,000 

$ 1,295 

$ 1,096 

-$199 

- 15 . 4 % 

$ 12,000 

$ 1,741 

$ 1,666 

-$ 75 

- 4 . 3 % 

$ 14,000 

$ 1,376 

$ 1,181 

-$195 

- 14 . 2 % 

$ 14,000 

$ 1,701 

$ 1,481 

-$220 

- 12 . 9 % 

$ 14,000 

$ 2,187 

$ 2,187 

$ 0 

0 % 

$ 15,000 

$ 1,547 

$ 1,375 

-$172 

- 11 . 1 % 

$ 15,000 

$ 1,877 

$ 1,701 

-$176 

- 9 . 4 % 

$ 15,000 

$ 2,403 

$ 2,457 

+$ 54 

+ 2 . 2 % 

$ 16,000 

$ 1,734 

$ 1,591 

-$143 

- 8 . 2 % 

$ 16,000 

$ 2,064 

$ 1,921 

-$143 

- 6 . 9 % 

$ 16,000 

$ 2,689 

$ 2,747 

+$ 58 

+ 2 . 2 % 

$ 18,000 

$ 2,124 

$ 2,031 

-$ 93 

- 4 . 4 % 

$ 18,000 

$ 2,499 

$ 2,399 

-$100 

- 4 . 0 % 

$ 18,000 

$ 3,286 

$ 3,348 

+$ 62 

+ 1 . 9 % 

$ 20,000 

$ 2,624 

$ 2,524 

-$100 

- 3 . 8 % 

$ 20,000 

$ 2,999 

$ 2,899 

-$100 

- 3 . 3 % 

$ 20,000 

$ 3,931 

$ 3,999 

+$ 68 

+ 1 . 7 % 

$ 25,000 

$ 3,969 

$ 3,857 

-$112 

- 2 . 8 % 

$ 25,000 

$ 4,424 

$ 4,296 

-$128 

- 2 . 9 % 

$ 25,000 

$ 5,753 

$ 5,830 

+$ 77 

+ 1 . 3 % 

$ 30,000 

$ 5,552 

$ 5,416 

-$136 

- 2 . 4 % 

$ 30,000 

$ 6,092 

$ 5,948 

-$144 

- 2 . 4 % 

$ 30,000 

$ 7,793 

$ 7,883 

+$ 90 

+ 1 . 2 % 


* Refund under earned-income credit 
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LATEST TAX CHANGES 

; continued from preceding page \ 

: an- $70 in added tax credits and actual 
i t s savings for 1977 and 1978. 

* Married couples who file separate 
re irns are hit by a new penalty. They 
.•re denied the choice of a tax credit 
■equal to 2 per cent of their taxable 
income and must settle tor $35 a head. 

famed income. The tax credit ol- 
i -i -d low-wage families — the earned-in- 
. i ■ u * credit — also is extended through 
1978. !t amounts to 10 per cent of the 
i rs; $4,000 of annual pay but phases out 
In tween $4,000 and $8,000. 

Filing rules. Millions of taxpay- 
i will not have to file a federal 
; -i uni at all on their 1977 incomes 
. result of the increase in the 
•dnrd deduction. 

1 icome levels at which returns 
must be filed have been $2,450 for 
s-.ugle persons and heads of house- 
I olds, and $3,600 for couples filing 
i iintly. 

iuir 1977 and later years, the 
i chics increase to $2,950 for sin- 
1.U, and $4,700 for couples, and 
higher ceilings for dependents. 

The job of filing a return, more- 
• will be greatly simplified 

• i year tor all taxpayers who 
sol.de for the standard deduction. 

U 7 on they file a return next April 
!:> they will simply look up their 
fix in a table. 

Sick-leave pay. Thousands of 
■ • .pie who were shocked when 
Congress acted late last year to 
knock out or severely curtail their 


lion dollars in tax relief, i heir final le- 
turns are not due until June 15, 1977 

Legislators. Members of State legi a- 
tures get a tax break retroactive to J n. 
1, 1976, and for years into the future as 
well For years before 1976, legislators 
have been permitted to claim as their 
‘tax homes," their home districts, evui 
for years in which they spend more th in 
half the time in their State capit ils. 
Thus, they could deduct “away fr in 
home” living expenses while attend lg 
sessions, as well as travel costs involved. 

That privilege lapsed at the end of 
1975. Now Congress has restored it ior 



exemptions or exclusions on sick 
p.e and disability-retirement 
benefits get a one-year reprieve. The bill 
nearing final action by Congress post- 
pones the effective date for the new 
ark-pay rules until Jan. 1, 1977. 

This means that for 1976 as much as 
si. 200 in income still can be shielded 
in an the federal tax. But, unless Con- 
gress takes further action, sick-leave 
benefits for w orkers will not be allowed 


PENNIES FROM HEAVEN " 

years starting from Jan. i, 1976, 1 is 
worth 3 million dollars, all told, in annu- 
al tux savings. 

Conservation. Tax relict is offered 
for individuals w'ho put real estate in 
trust for someone else lor temporary 
periods or for the life of the beneficiary, 
with the property then passing t a 
conservation use, such as preservation ol 


ness purposes, they will not base lo 
prove that they use space exclusively for 
this purpose in order to deduct some 
expenses of maintaining the home 

That is effective from Jan. 1, 1977. but 
operators ol child-care facilities will 
have to get any State licenses required 
within 30 days of t he signing of the bill 

in addition, operators of day-care cen- 
ters get an extension through 1981 h li- 
the privilege ol claiming a live-year de- 
preciation period for investments m fa- 
cilities — such as added rooms and play 
equipment. 

Corporations, deduced tax rates for 
smaller corporations, scheduled to lapse 
at the end of 1977 have been continued 
through 1978. 

Thus, corporations will continue to 
pay 20 per cent on their first $25,000 ol 
profits, 22 per cent on the next $25,000, 
and 48 per cent above that Until recent 
years, the races wi re 22 per cunt on the 
first $25,000 and 48 per cent, above that. 

Jobs-tax credit. Companies that ex- 
pand their payrolls by more than a speci- 
fied minimum this year or next will get a 
tax credit and share in a total of 2 5 
billions in annual tax savings. To qualify , 
an employ or must expand his work farce 
enough to increase his federal unem- 
ployment tax by at least 2 per cent and 
his payroll by at least 5 per cent. 

An employer w ho does that can take a 
credit equal to 50 per cent of the first 
$4,200 of wages paid to each new work- 
er. That means a saving of up to $2, 1(H) 
on each new employe. But there are 
limitations: 

• First, the maximum jobs-tax credit 
for any firm is $100,000 each year, 
though an added 10 per cent in credits 
can be taken for hiring the handicapped. 

• In addition, the final version of the 
bill, unlike the one passed by the House, 
requires that the employer’s normal de- 
duction for payroll expenses be reduced 
by the amount ol the tax credit That 
works out to the benefit of smaller firms, 
since deductions are worth most to big 
corporations that ire paying the 48 per 
cent rate. 


.. - , ! yj / y 

Note: To claim ciieir tax savings on 
9 :6 incomes people will have to file 
amended tax returns for that year. 

For 1977 and later, the exclusion for 
; iis ability-retirement benefits will be re- 
4 noted to people under age 65 and 
.educed or eliminated for people with 
incomes above $15,600. That will mark 
. t,. end of 327 million dollars in annual 
uo: savings for individuals. 

Living abroad. Congress aiso post- 
poned until Jan. t. 1977, the severe 
curbs it imposed in 1976 on tax privi- 
' v: v-s of Americans who live abroad. 

About 120,000 people living outside 


open space 

Such donations lor conservation h ve 
qualified for charitable deductions until 
June 14, 1977. Now that benefit is ex- 
tended to such contributions made tie- 
fore June 14, 1981. 

The aged. Elderly people who found 
that their tax was increased rather t an 
reduced by an overhaul of the retire- 
ment-income credit last year get to 
claim the credit under the old rules tor 
one more year — 1976. Again, an amt tiu- 


L .S. are eligible. to share in J 

Approved F< 


ed 1976 return is required 

Child care. People whose homes ire 
used to provide care for children, the 
handicapped or aged get a special bn ik 
•t> mil- Unlike others using their homes for buxi- drilling tax shelters. 
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Thus, a firm paying the top rate will 
find that a job credit ot $2, JOG will mean 
a net tax saving ot $1,092. The net relief 
comes to $1,638 for a company in the 22 
per cent bracket and $1,680 for or e in 
the 20 per cent bracket. 

Oil drillers. Independent drillers tea- 
oil and gas get temporary relief from a 
rule that imposes the 15 per cent "mini- 
mum tax on benefits from deducting 
their so-called intangible drilling costs 
on dry holes. For 1977 only, their mini- 
mum tax will be reduced by their in- 
come from producing wells. 

Some benefits ol that tax break w: 11 go 
to affluent individuals who invest in oil- 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


LIGHTS: 11 mg. "tar", D.B mg. nicotine av. par cigarette, 
ETC Report DEC. 76. LUNG LIGHTS: VI mg. "tar" 

0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 




At last. Enjoyment In a lour tar cigarette. 


Salem Lights and Salem Long Lights. 


/ 
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icon Tourister; 

Now I can 
fly right 
past me 
baggage 


Bob Hamilton, Wxhingbn, DC 


Carry-off luggage 


Have you any idea 
how much America’s 
colleges mean to you? 


It was college-based research 
j n d college-trained minds that 
.ive us electronic computers, tele- 
ision. spacecralt. That conquered 
polio, smallpox, diphtheria. That 
developed new strains of rice and 
wheat to help 
iced the world's 
hungry. 

\nd it will be 
i.nJav’s college-trained 
i unds that will solve 


tomorrow's problems: Energy. Trans- 
portation. Health. City planning. 
Intei national relations. 

But only if you help. America's 
colleges are in deep financial trouble, 
they cannot train nnnds for 
tomorrow unless you 
make it possible now. 
So give them a hand. 
The help you give today 
will make tomorrow s 
world a better one. 


Make America smarter. 
Give to the college of your choice. 


S3 
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TAX RULINGS 

With Pocketbook Impact— 


► “Basis” of property. People who 
supply their ow n labor and contract- 
ing services in building or improv- 
ing a home may save handsomely 
on the expenses. But the tax cost 
could be substantial if the property 
is sold or destroyed later. 

When the home owned by Betty 
Young in Alaska burned, her insur- 
ance firm reimbursed her for a casu- 
alty loss of $41,545. It came at a 
severe shock when the Internal 
Revenue Service held that she 1 t ad 
realizec: a fat profit on the deal, and 
she decided to fight back 

The Tax Court agreed with her 
that the real loss of value amounted 
to $41,345 but noted that for :a.\ 
purposes the amount to be counted 
could “not exceed the adjusted basis 
of the property " — that is. the cost as 
computed for tax purposes. 

Betts 's husband, the court point- 
ed out, "did much of the const r uc- 
tion work himself without pay.' and 
"some of the materials were trans- 
ported to Alaska from areas where 
they were less expensive." As a re- 
sult. the cost, or "basis,” of the house 
was less than $30,000. Sc* Betty had 
received ordinary income amount- 
ing to approximately $11.60(1. 

► Death-bed gifts. Sometimes peo- 
ple can run aloul of the tax laws 
without doing any thing. 

August B. lianeke provided he 
funds for five savings accounts trial 
he set up jointly with his wile, Flor- 
ence. Years later, with her hus- 
band’s health declining rapicly 
Florence— without August's knowl- 
edge — transferred the funds in four 
of the accounts to an account in her 
name alone and the fifth to a joint 
account with her sister-in-law. 

After the death of August. IRS 
included the assets of all five savings 
accounts in his taxable estate, invok- 
ing a rule of law that provides trial 
transfers of property by an individ- 
ual within three years of death are 
“in contemplation of death" and. 
thus, are invalid for federal estate 
tax purposes. 

A federal district court agreed 
with IRS in including the four ac- 
counts that Florence put in her own 
name. Out not the one sue had put 
in the joint holding. The court rea- 
soned that she had transferred the 
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funds in the four accounts in con- 
templation of her husband’s death 
and that, since she was acting in 
August’s behalf, her intention had to 
be attributed to him. 

Both Florence and the IRS ap- 
pealed. Now a circuit court has 
ruled for the IRS, holding that all 
five of the savings accounts must be 
included in August’s estate. 

► Stock loss. After Edward Dawson 
bought shares in X Corporation, 
fraudulent dealing in the stock by a 
major holder was reported. Trading 
in the issue was suspended, and the 
company folded. In bankruptcy, the 
company was reorganized, and its 
shareholders were allocated stock in 
the successor corporation. 

Dawson claimed a tax deduction 
for loss based on theft or, alterna- 
tively, on worthless stock. 

But IRS said “No.” The perpetra- 
tors of the fraud, said IRS, did not 
intend “to defraud the taxpayer and 
did not obtain possession and title to 
the taxpayer’s property.” 

Moreover, said IRS, the shares 
that the taxpayer was allocated in 
the successor corporation could not 
be assumed to be worthless. Only 
time would determine that. 

► Job hunting. Some expenses in- 
curred by an individual in seeking a 
new job in his usual trade or busi- 
ness, says IRS, can be deducted 
even by people who do not itemize 
their deductible expenditures. Trav- 
el expenses — including food and 
lodging on trips — along with local 
transportation expenses of job hunt- 
ing are deductible against gross in- 
come. Other job-hunting costs — 
paper, stamps, want ads — can be 
deducted only by itemizing. 

► Scholarships. The question of 
whether a stipend received by a 
hospital resident is paid for study 
and experience or for services per- 
formed hinges on the facts of each 
case, not on local law. So says the 
Tax Court in denying a surgical resi- 
dent any exemption despite the fact 
that half of his stipend was specifi- 
cally designated as a nontaxable 
scholarship under the laws of his 
State. 


Requests for citations to these cases should 
be addressed to Reader Service, 2300 
N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 



Why is Best Western the 
world's largest lodging chain? 

Best Western has over 1750 attractive, well-furnished and 
dependably clean motels, hotels and resorts conveniently 
located in more than 1200 cities. 

Each one looks refreshingly different, yet all offer the same 
personal and efficient service. Every Best Western is regularly 
inspected to assure that it meets Best Western's high stand- 
ards of cleanliness, quality, comfort and value. 

Wherever you travel, stay with Best Western. And stop at any 
Best Western for a free copy of our 1977 Road Atlas & 
Travel Guide. 

(800) 528-1234 

Call toll-free for reservations 
or see your travel agent. 

In Arizona (800) 352-1222 
Phoenix 257-0885 


United States, Canada. Mexico, Caribbean, Guatemala, Australia, New Zealand, 



Best 

Western 
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How to talk yourself into a Buick. 


Let’s say you’re looking for a new car. And, 
just for the sake of argument, let's also suppose that, 
like many people, you’re in the market for a mid-size. 

If that be the case, we suspect that you are 
hard pressed to make a decision. For heaven knows, 
there are a lot of mid-size cars to choose from. 

But before you settle on one, we suggest 
you take a close personal look at the magnificent 
mid-size pictured above. The Buick Regal. 

Be honest now. Even though you sure wouldn't 
mind driving around in a Buick, it’s quite possible 
you haven’t even considered the Regal, Because 
the mere mention of the name Buick conjures up 
elegance, luxury, prestige, and consequently, expense. 

Well, the part about the elegance and what-not 
is all true. But the expense? Balderdash. 

‘That Regal, as you see it eqciocecL with oowe r 
steering, power brakes, available stowaway spare 


tire, automatic .transmission, whitewall tires and 
AM radio, carries a manufacturer’s suggested retail 
price of $5,115.05, including dealer preparation. Tax, 
license, destination charges, and other available 
equipment additional. Priced higher in California. 

Which, if you've done any comparative 
shopping at all, is a darn good price for any good 

mid-size car. But 
for a Buick , it’s 
incredible. 

Ifyouagree.see 
your Buick dealer. 

After you've 
seen the Regal, you’ll 
talk yourself into it. 



If you're thinking about a mid-size, and you’re not 
thinking about a Regal, maybe you’d better 
think again. 
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NEWS You Can Use „ 

IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 


2300 N Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 

Home-owners interested in solar heating can get some help on solar-powered 
water heaters under two new federal programs. 

SOLAR HEATING. One program provides people anywhere in the U.S. with 
computerized findings about the costs of solar water heaters for individual 
homes. What you do is fill out a form about your house, hot-water needs and 
the type of system you are considering. You send the form to the U.S. Energy 
Research and Development Administration (ERDA) . The form and a booklet 
explaining the program are free from: SOLCOST, Division of Solar Energy, ERDA, 
Washington, D.C. 20545. The information on your house will be fed into a 
computer along with other data such as the amount of sunshine in your area. 
You'll get back recommendations on the particular system you need, plus 
estimates of the cost of solar hot water for your house compared with the cost 
of gas or electricity. In most places, there will be a charge of $10 to $20. 

The other program will award grants of $400 each to 10,000 home-owners and 
builders in 11 States to .pay for about half the cost of the equipment for solar 
hot-water systems. The States and numbers of State agencies to call for details 
on how to apply for the grants: Connecticut (203) 566-5757; Delaware (302) 678- 
4101; Florida (305) 783-0300; Maryland (301) 383-6810; Massachusetts (617) 727- 
7755; New Hampshire (603) 271-2711; New Jersey (201) 648-3290; New York (only 
in New York City and nearby counties) (518) 474-7183; Pennsylvania (717) 787- 
9749; Rhode Island (401) 277-2071; Vermont (802) 828-2768. People who apply 
for these grants can get the ERDA computer service free. 

TAX AUDITS. If you are concerned that your federal income-tax return 
might be audited because it was audited last year, you can probably relax. 

Under a new rule, the Internal Revenue Service will not repeat an audit of the 
same item or items that were audited in either of the preceding two years. You 
may still get a letter questioning those items. But you simply have to reply 
that you were audited before for the same things, say for alimony payments or 
an exemption for a dependent, and that they were allowed. Chances are that the 
IRS will not pursue the matter further. It is a good idea to enclose with your 
reply the first audit letter you received from IRS in the previous year. 

SACCHARIN . The U.S. Food and Drug Administration is asking for the 
comments of the public on its proposal to ban saccharin as a sweetener in 
foods, beverages and cosmetics. The proposal would permit saccharin to be sold 
as a nonprescription drug for use by diabetics and others on sugar-free diets. 
Send your views by June 14 to Hearing Clerk, FDA, Room 4-65, 5600 Fishers Lane, 
Rockville, Md. 20857. Write "saccharin" on the envelope. 

( over) 
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NEWS You Can Use 1 continued } 

FOR CB FANS — . From now on, citizen ' s-band-radi o operators risk Digger 
fines for violating federal rules. The Federal Communications Commission has 
just doubled the maximum fine for first-time violations from $50 to $100. The 
$100 fine will be imposed for use of more power than authorized or for use of 
m unauthorized frequency. Other fines for first-time offenses are: $75 for 
communicating over a distance of more than 150 miles jr for operating with an 
antenna higher than allowed: $50 for failure to identify transmissions by the 
operator's assigned call sign or for repeated failure to reply to FCC 
correspondence. Also, fines of up to $100 will be levied for such violations 
us transmitting music or sound effects and for whistling. 

RAIL _FARES t The price of tickets on most Amtrak intercity routes will go 
up on June 1 by an average of 5 per cent. In addition, a fixed surcharge will 
be added to these fares, ranging from 25 cents to $1, depending on ticket cost. 

INSURANCE ON TRIPS. In planning for a vacation trip, it is wise to check 
your home-owner's policy to see how much coverage you have on clothing, jewelry 
md other personal belongings while traveling. Most policies limit the amount 
on "unscheduled" personal property to 10 per cent of what you have at home. 

And there are separate ceilings on some items. Usually, the limit on jewelry 
and watches is $500; on letters of credit and securities, $500; on cash, $100. 
Generally, you can increase these traveling coverages by adding a rider to your 
policy. Ask your insurance agent. And don't forget that the full deductible 
in your policy applies to losses suffered on trips. 

DISASTERS A ND F LIM F L AMS. A warning to people in disaster areas: Any place 
that is declared a federal disaster area after a flood, tornado or other 
natural calamity becomes a magnet for flimflam artist . Don't be taken in by 
someone who says he is a government representative an: wants to charge you a 
fee for appraising damage to your home or place of business or for helping you 
get loans or other aid. Government officials and the;r representatives do not 
charge fees. You should also be wary about giving a down payment for repairs 
to a contractor unless you are absolutely certain the firm is a reputable one. 

STORING SNOW TIRES. In storing snow tires for trie summer, note tnese 
cautions from the Tire Industry Safety Council: If the tires are on rims, be 
sure to lower the pressure to 10 pounds. Always stack the tires on their 
aides. Never store them near electrical motors or in sunlight. Both generate 
ozone, which harms rubber. Mark studded or radial tires so that you will put 
them back on the same side of the car next winter. If tires are put back on 
the opposite side, studs may wear loose or raaials may give you a harsher ride. 

MINIGARDENS. You don't need a big yard to have vegetable garden. A 
patio, balcony or even a window sill is enough if you know how. To help, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has a booklet explaining how to piant a 
11 containerized garden." For a copy of "Minigardens for Vegetables," send 35 
cents to the Consumer Information Center, Dept. 111E, Pueblo, Colo. 81009. 
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Unde Sam may not 
be in your will, but he 

could end up with more 
than your family. 



The problem: 


Uncle Sam won't want 
your home when you die 
Or your cars. Or your other 
property 

But even under the new 
tax law, he will want cash. 
And perhaps lots of it- 
based on the current 
value of your estate. 

The state will want money, 
too. So will the administrators 
and others. 

And if your family does 
not have the cash readily 
available, they may be 
forced to sell the things 
you've worked so hard to 
give them 


$ 



The solution: 

There is a simple solution: 
life insurance. 

Life insurance can 
conserve your estate for 
your family by providing the 
necessary cash just when 
it's needed. 

Your estate expenses can, 
in effect, be stamped 
"paid in full" 



The next step: 

Your New York Life Agent will 
be glad to work w'ith you, 
your lawyer and your 
accountant to develop a 
life insurance program to 
protect your estate. To 
enable your family to inherit 
all you own, not just part of it, 
Ask him or her, too, about 
other protection you may 
need, such as retirement 
and health insurance plans. 



We guarantee 
tomorrow today. 




n Plans. 




ja me Wyeth. 30, one ot America's oest-Known young artists, is 
ne son of painter Andrew Wyeth. A member of the National h i- 
cowment tor tne Arts, he has been featured in important shows 
tor more than a decade. In a conversation with this magazine, 
e describes an increasingly good ife for the American artist. 


ARTIST JAMIE WYETH 
IS MOVING AGAIN 




Extremism seems to have faded in this country 
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Arts are an ideal instrument for foreiqn policy’ 
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New demands >v the public 
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In a -rustic studio near Chadds Ford, Fa., vvvetn paints tne rural life ouna 
r , 1 'v i. antiscaite, people ano amniais— in a realistic anu sensitiv ityle 
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Some of the worst traffic jams you never see. 


If you think city streets are becoming 
congested, you should see what's happening 
beneath them. 

Communication cables under the streets 
get busier almost every day. They're carrying 
more and more telephone calls, computer data, 
TV signals — electronic traffic of all kinds. 

In city after city, it seems the only way to 
keep up is to tear up the streets, and install more 
conduits for more cables. 

Well, the people of ITT have come up 
with a different answer — optical fibers. Threads 
of ultrapure glass, almost as slender as a 


human hair. Over these fibers, we can com- 
municate by light — laser light. 

ITT has pioneered a way to do this, 
practically and economically. 

Eventually, we could replace todays under- 
ground cables with cables of optical fibers no 
thicker than an ordinary pencil — expanding 
capacity by carrying thousands of times more 
information in the same space. 

We could end the congestion below our 
streets, without tearing them up to do it. 


The best ideas arc the 
ideas that help people. 


ITT 
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IRAQ: DETERMINED TO UPSET 
U.S. PLAN FOR MIDEAST PEACE 


The oil-rich and fanatical 
Iraqis have different goals — 
not peace, but revolution in 
every Arab land and an end to 
Israel. Dennis Mullin of our 
staff reports on new hazards 
facing U.S. negotiators. 

BAGHDAD 

Pressures may be growing elsewhere 
in the Middle East to get Arab-Israeli 
negotiations under way this year, but 
Iraq is having none of it. 

Nowhere in this capital do you hear 
talk of finding room for a compromise. 
Iraqi Army leaders show unyielding de- 
termination to remove what they call 
“the imperialist, Zionist dagger in the 
heart of the Arab nation.” 

Moderate Arab governments — in 
Egypt, Jordan and Syria — are de- 
nounced as traitors to the Arab cause. 

Iraq gratefully accepts help from the 
U.S. and Russia — yet criticizes both for 
their efforts to prod Arabs and Israelis 
toward the bargaining table in Geneva. 

And even if the talks should succeed, 
Iraq’s tough, shrewd strong man, Sad- 
dam Husayn, predicts confidently that 
the accord would quickly founder. 

Plusayn doesn’t just talk about pre- 
venting peace; he actually works against 
it. With his approval, the most desperate 
of Palestinian terrorist squads are train- 
ing in Iraq under radical guerrilla leader 
Abu Nidhal, whose “rejection front” 
vows total war against Israel and its 
supporters. Husayn gives his views in 
the interview on page 96. 

Money to spare. With revenues from 
its rich oil fields running about 8 billion 
dollars a year, Iraq encounters no diffi- 
culties financing subversion and turmoil 
throughout the Middle East. And the 
nation’s leaders seem convinced that 
time is in their favor. 

Says Information Minister Tariq Az- 
ziz: “The Arab nation can afford to 
struggle for many years against the Zion- 
ists and still live well.” 

Beyond the deep — and openly ex- 
pressed — hatred of Israel, you find here 
an almost mystical belief by the ruling 
Ba’ath Party that Iraq is destined to lead 
a radical socialist revolution that will 
sweep across the entire Arab world. 

The machinery is being put in place, 
with the Government already calling 


itself the “regional command,” the 
name for Ba’athist regimes expected to 
seize power in every Arab country. A 
policy-making “national command” is 
erecting a huge headquarters building 
in downtown Baghdad, looking forward 
to the day it expects to serve as the 
highest Arab governmental body. 

For the moment, however, Iraq’s 
dreams of revolution are more rhetoric 
than reality. The only other Ba’athist 
regime is in neighboring Syria and it has 
long been a rival of the Iraqi wing of the 
party, And rigid dogma and chip-on-the- 
shoulder belligerency have resulted in 
Iraq’s becoming increasingly isolated 
from other Arab nations. At best, rela- 
tions are polite but aloof. 


For example, guests flown here for a 
recent celebration of the founding of the 
Ba’ath Party included socialists from 
Eastern Europe, Africa and the Far East. 
There were very few Arabs. 

Iraq has even become disillusioned 
with Yassir Arafat and his Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization, which Baghdad 
supported in 1976 during the Lebanese 
civil war. 

“Arafat is nothing without us and he 
knows it,” says one high-ranking official. 
“We helped him in Lebanon and now he 
is giving up everything to negotiate with 
Israel.” 

Because of this estrangement from the 
rest of the Arab world, many observers 
believe Iraq probably will exert eom- 
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> PEOPLE; 1 1 .8 million, about as many as in Pennsylvania, and increasini 
two thirds live in cities; half of workers are on farms. 

172,000 s quare miles, roughly the size of Pennsylvania, New York, Ohi. 
liana combined-. Nearly half desert. 

§ ;-.e. v. . f.«f: • • yy?; *. s f . ;.*.•> ,.i ■i'v&fr' - ... .. . .. 5 

\m i WorJcl's seventh-largest oil producer Also produces sulphur 
iates. sand for glass. " " A 

IjlSriONAL PflOdUCt: 16 billion dollars, of about $ 1,4O0'"a persoi 
‘ed with $8,000 in U.S. 

NDUSTRIES: Oil refining, glass, electrical and agricultural equipment, fooi 

Sing, cigarettes, textiles. _ " 

OUT PUT : Dates, wheat, barley, rice, cotton, tobacco, wool, most from th< 
Euphrates Valley. 

Big export surpluses — 3.9 billion dollars in 1*975. Sales.. 95. per. cent oil 
hjgjLj fourths of which goes to' Western Europe. Main purchases: includi 
[rcraft, cars, trucks, construction and mining equipment, and are from Wes 
ny, Japan, France, Russia and U.S. ■ "* ' /' « 
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The Electric Economy requires 
four vital resources. 

Technology’s one. 


America is on its way to the Electric 
Economy. And The Southern 
Company has the resources 
needed to get there. 

The fuel. The management. The 
investors. And the technology. 

Our technological experts are at 
work pioneering a process called 
solvent refining — removing 
pollutants from coal before it’s 
burned. This could be the best way 
to make full use of the country's 
most abundant fossil fuel. 

The Southern Company has the 
other three resources, too. 

The fuel: Coal already generates 
more than 80 percent of the 
electricity produced by the four 
operating companies in the 
Southern electric system. 


The management: The system's 
management is continually looking 
for new cost- and energy-saving 
techniques, like introducing 
energy-efficient home building 
concepts to help customers reduce 
their electric costs. 

The investors: The Southern 
Company has over 294,000 
common stockholders. Investment 
dollars like theirs help build the 
facilities for the operating 
companies' customers. 

The Southern Company: The 
company with the resources to 
meet the demands of the 
Electric Economy, 

The Southern Company 
P.O. Box 720071 
Atlanta, Georgia 30346 



Management. Capital. 


Appro 



Southern Company 

the southern electric system 

Alabama Power Company 
Georgia Power Company 
Gulf Power Company 
Mississippi Power Company 
Southern Company Services, Inc. 
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FOR RAILROADS, LABOR- 
SOME CRUCIAL BARGAINING 


Key issue in talks between 
rail managements and unions: 
cuts in size of train crews 
that could save the industry 
750 million dollars a year. 

America’s railroads are wrestling with 
this half-billion-dollar question: Can they 
and the largest rail union agree amicably 
to cut the size of train crews? 

An answer of “Yes” in these negotia- 
tions would provide this profit-starved 
industry with badly needed funds to 
rebuild tracks and buy new equipment. 
Or the savings could be used to run 
more, but shorter, trains on faster and 
more reliable schedules. 

A “No” reply could set off a bargain- 
ing-table confrontation when the union 
meets the railroads late this year to seek 
wage increases. In either case, the out- 
come will have broad significance for 
future railroad-labor bargaining. 

Low-key talks. The United Transpor- 
tation Union and two railroads in the 
Southeast have been talking quietly dur- 
ing the past few months about reducing 
the standard freight-train crew from 
four persons to three. This would be 
done by eliminating a brakeman’s job, 
leaving an engineer, conductor and one 
brakeman on each crew. 

If agreement can be achieved soon on 
these two railroads, the pattern would 
be copied quickly by others. 

These talks are being conducted sepa- 
rately from this year’s round of wage 
bargaining in the rail industry. But key 
railroad officials say privately that they 
will be reluctant to agree to a new wage 
contract if they are given no relief on 
the size of train crews. 

“We’ll go to the mat if we have to,” 
says one rail official well briefed on the 
crew-size negotiations. “We can’t afford 
to wait another three years.” 

For both sides, much is at stake. Wil- 
liam Dempsey, chief negotiator for the 
railroads until his recent promotion to 
the presidency of the Association of 
American Railroads, says that three in- 
stead of four-man crews on all U.S. 
freight trains would save the industry 
750 million dollars a year. That is almost 
three times as much money as the net 
profits of all railroads in 1976. 

“We wouldn’t want to drop the sec- 
ond brakeman on every crew,” Demp- 
sey adds. “It’s better to have him in 



Radio communications may have lessened 
need for extra brakemen on freight trains. 


some situations. I’d guess we could 
eliminate about 75 per cent of them. So 
we’re talking about savings of half a 
billion dollars, at a minimum.” 

As for the United Transportation 
Union, any reduction in crew sizes 
would cut into its membership rolls, at 
least in the short run. The UTU bargains 
for 175,000 brakemen, conductors and 
engineers — more than a third of all rail- 
road employes in the U.S. Another 
union, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, also represents engineers. 

Significant truce. A danger for both 
sides is that angry confrontation over 
crew sizes, if it comes to that, could 
poison healthy labor-management rela- 
tionships which have sprouted in recent 
years after decades of ill will. 

To some observers, however, it is sig- 
nificant that the UTU and the railroads 
are able to negotiate at all over crew 
sizes. When the industry last sought to 
reduce freight-train crews in 1959 — 
from five persons to four, by eliminating 
firemen — a 13-year battle ensued. Na- 
tional strikes were threatened. Presi- 
dents appointed boards to investigate, 
and Congress ordered binding arbitra- 
tion at one point. When the dust finally 
settled in 1972, the firemen were gone 
from freight trains, by agreement of 
both labor and management. 

Since those bitter years, much has 
changed. At the national level, railroad 
and union presidents are meeting regu- 
larly on an informal basis to discuss their 
common concerns about the industry. 
On many individual railroads, manage- 


ment and labor have ended generations 
of harassment and petty squabbling. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
recently reprinted in its weekly newspa- 
per a speech made by Dempsey. In few- 
other industries do unions quote man- 
agement at length in their membership 
publications. 

On Capitol Ilill, where the rail unions 
once stood opposed to almost everything 
that the railroads wanted, there now is 
unanimity on virtually every issue. “The 
railroads wouldn't have gotten to first 
base in Congress without us,” says UTU 
President A1 Chesser. “We have done 
more for the railroads the last four to 
eight years than they have done for 
themselves.” 

What all these developments signal is 
an awareness on both sides that railroads 
have little hope of improving their 
weakened competitive: position against 
other modes of transportation if workers 
and bosses continue to exhaust them- 
selves fighting each other. As the vice 
president for operations of one Western 
railroad puts it: “We now understand 
the unions’ problems, and they under- 
stand ours.” 

One pressing problem, in the eyes of 
railroad management, is the cost of op- 
erating freight trains. Is it really neces- 
sary, the railroads are asking, for four 
persons to be aboard every freight train? 
Portable radios, now widely used, mean 
that several crew members are no long- 
er needed to pass along signals to the 
engineer while switching a long string of 
cars. Other technological advances also 
lessen the need for four persons aboard 
each freight train, rail negotiators claim. 

Fred Hardin, the UTU’s chief negotia- 
tor, says “exploratory discussions” on 
crew size were begun recently with the 
Southern and Seaboard Coast Line rail- 
roads after these two carriers indicated 
that they wanted to approach the sub- 
ject “with the well-being and interest of 
employes in mind, rather than solely 
their own economic interests.” 

Management’s challenge in these talks 
is to offer a package that will appeal to 
the rank and file of the: UTU despite the 
loss of jobs that is sure to occur. These 
railroads reportedly are prepared to 
share a portion of the savings, for a 
period of years, with the conductors and 
remaining brakemen. They also are will- 
ing to cut the work force by attrition 
alone. 

“Given a chance,” vows one manage- 
ment negotiator, “we can make this so 
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TRENDS IN LABOR: 

► Wage gains fall — and rise. The 
average first-year wage increase 
negotiated in the first three 
months of 1977 was 7.6 per cent, 
or somewhat less than the 8.4 per 
cent for the same period of 1976, 
the Labor Department reported. 
But most labor agreements are 
for three-year periods, and the 
average wage hike for the life of 
contracts bargained in the first 
quarter of 1977 was 6.5 per cent 
each year. The comparable fig- 
ure in 1976 was 6.4 per cent. 
These figures do not take into 
account other raises that result 
from increases in cost of living. 

► Not too old to fly. A federal 
court of appeals in Kansas City 
ruled that McDonnell Douglas 
Corporation violated the Age 
Discrimination in Employment 
Act when it fired its 52-year-old 
chief production test pilot. The 
pilot had been taken out of flying 
status six years ago. The court 
decided the discharge was not 
based on a “bona fide occupa- 
tional qualification” and ordered 
the pilot reinstated with back 
pay and damages if he is found to 
be in good physical condition. 

► Promotion rejected. A manu- 
facturing company in Maryland 
told a unionized employe that he 
would be temporarily reassigned 
to a supervisory position, and 
threatened to fire him when he 
refused the promotion. Arbitra- 
tor Ogden Fields ruled that the 
man was entitled to reject the 
promotion and retain his present 
job. Fields said that a clause in 
the labor agreement, allowing 
the firm to “select” workers 
within the bargaining unit for 
temporary reassignment in a 
management role, did not imply 
that the workers could be com- 
pelled to accept the change. 

► Lawyers and NLRB. Reversing 
a 1973 decision, the National La- 
bor Relations Board has asserted 
jurisdiction over labor disputes in 
law firms. Previously, law Offices 
and their employes had been de- 
clared exempt, on the grounds 
that they did not have sufficient 
impact on interstate commerce. 




NEWS-LINES, 


WHAT YOU CAN AND CANNOT DO 
IF YOU RUN A BUSINESS 

as a result of recent court and government decisions 


m REAL-ESTATE BROKERS and 
home-owners cannot be prohibited 
by an ordinance from posting “for 
sale” or “sold" signs in front of 
houses in an effort to prevent 
“white flight” from a racially inte- 
grated neighborhood. The Supreme 
Court rules that such a ban violates 
the First Amendment’s frec-speech 
guarantee. The Court said that a 
town cannot deprive residents of 
information that “may bear on one 
of the most important decisions 
they have a right to make: where to 
live and raise their families.” 

■ EXECUTIVE PERQUISITES in- 
cluding personal use of company 
planes, autos and condominiums, 
are coming under the eye of the 
Covernment. A Securities and Ex- 
change Commission official has an- 
nounced that the agency will bring 
a number of cases charging firms 
with violations of securities laws for 
failing to tell shareholders that ex- 
ecutives are drawing “perquisite 
compensation” on top of salaries. 

■ FIRING WORKERS for sleeping 
on the job can be unlawful. One 
firm discharged a known union ac- 
tivist, ostensibly for sleeping at 
work. The National Labor Relations 
Board, however, found that the 
company had fired the employe 
without an investigation, knowing 
that its physician had given the 
worker a painkiller. The Board held 
that the firing was actually motivat- 
ed by the worker's union activity 
and, thus, was illegal. 

■ SERVICE STATIONS hit with 
higher rents will get more leeway to 
raise gasoline prices if a proposal of 
the Federal Energy Administration 
is adopted. The agency wants to 
change its rules to permit retail gas- 
oline dealers to pass through in- 
creased service-station rents 
without regard to the maximum 
markup of 3 cents a gallon allowed 


to reflect higher rents, wages or 
other nonproduct costs Deadline is 
June 20 for sending comments to: 
FEA, Box ME, 2000 M Street, N.W., 
Washington, D C. 20461 

■ SEX DISCRIMINATION in em- 
ployment results when an employer 
insists that a married woman use 
her husband’s last name on person- 
nel forms and then suspends her for 
refusing to comply. That is a ruling 
of a U.S. court of appeals. The court 
held that such a name-change policy 
amounts to illegal sex discrimination 
under the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

■ PENSION PLANS will lose tax 
benefits if they do not cover essen- 
tially all full-time employes, as two 
professional corporations have been 
reminded. The corporations hired 
office workers, determined their sal- 
aries and controlled their work. An- 
other company kept the workers’ 
personnel records and issued their 
paychecks. The Tax Court held that 
the workers were employes of the 
two professional firms and disquali- 
fied the pension plans because the 
workers had been excluded. 

■ IT IS ILLEGAL for an employer 
to fire a union representative for 
trying to assist and represent fellow 
employes at a disciplinary inter- 
view. The National Labor Relations 
Board so rules, finding that such 
conduct by one firm constituted an 
unfair labor practice. 

■ EMERGENCY MEASURES have 
been taken by the Government to 
reduce workers’ exposure to ben- 
zene. The Labor Department issued 
temporary emergency standards ef- 
fective May 21, calling for a number 
of protective measures, including 
sharp reduction in exposure to the 
chemical, which is believed to cause 
leukemia. Benzene is used in the 
rubber, detergent, pesticide and 
varnish industries. 


Conclusions expressed are based on decisions of courts, government agencies and 
Congress. For reasons of space, these decisions cannot be set forth in detail On 
written request, U.S. News & World Report will refer readers to the basic material. 
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THE POUNDS 
TAKEN OFF 
CAN DRIVE YOU 
THOUSANDS OF 
MILES FREE. 


Making these cars lighter does conserve energy. And Reynolds 
is pioneering the weight-saving aluminum it takes. 

Today, cars average about 100 pounds of aluminum. 
Which replaces nearly 250 pounds of heavy steel. 

And since estimates indicate that every pound elim- 
inated saves up to three gallons of fuel in a car's life... the 
average car today saves enough precious gasoline to drive 
over 8,000 highway miles* 

What about tomorrow? 


Thanks to bumpers, trim, engines, body panels, and other 
parts of Reynolds 


Aluminum — future cars 
will conserve even more. 


* Baser* on 19 7 7 o f 

13.6IAP.G. 



REYNOLDS 

where new ideas take, shape in 

ALUMINUM 


. or.se r our resources and energy. 
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When it comes to heavy ec moment, it's not hard to imagine 
which name you think of first. 

But perhaps you should ste p and think about Terex 
for a second. 

Because we’ve engineered i lot of firsts. 

l ake articulated loaders. W e were a pioneer in the concept. 
The rest of the industry followed. 

We also pioneered all-wheel drive scrapers. They’re now 
the standard of the industry. 
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Kinds an alternative 
tematives. 


Four years ago, we introduced a new line of off-highway 
haulers. It’s fast becoming the industry standard. 

In crawler tractor sales, the other guy has definitely had the 
edge. But we’re pushing strongly into the picture. 

So when you stop and think about it, the picture looks 
like this. 


The other guy has a lot to offer. But we believe that what we 
have to offer can give him a pretty good run for your money. 


TEREX-GENERAL MOTORS. We re out to change 
your thinking and buying habits, i * 
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WPi 


Have you ever seen a grown man cry? 
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